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ABSTRACT 

These statements, letters, and supplemental materials 
were provided by: (1) Janet Jones Ballard, Assault on Literacy 
Program; (2) Representative Jim Cooper, Tennessee; (3) Mitch Snyder, 
Center for Creative Non-Violence; (4) Garrett Murphy, Division of 
Adult and Continuing Education Programs, New York; (5) W, Wilson 
Goode, mayor of Philadelphia; and (6) Nicholas M, Nikitas, National 
Advisory Council on Adult Education. Most of the testinony focused on 
the problem of illiteracy. Also included are the findings of a mail 
survey conducted by the American Association for Adult and Continuing 
Education. The surveys sample was 46 members of the a53sociation 
representing programs funded by the Adult Education A::t. The response 
rate was 52 percent. The survey sought data on four reauthorization 
issues, with the following results: (1) as to whether the attainment 
of competencies should be included as a purpose of the act, 83 
percent said yes; (2) as to whether the act shcmld change the 
percentage of matching funds required from state or local programs, 
40 percent said the match should be increased to 25 percent, 34 
percent said it should not be changed, and 26 said it should become a 
50 percent match; (3) as to vyhether the states should be required to 
fund only unique programs, the respondents were evenly divided; and 
(4) as to whether the act should require the conduct of periodic 
measurements of performance levels, 81 percent said yes and 68 
percent said the act's funding formulas should be based on those 
performance levels. (CML) 

* Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made 

* from the original document. 
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H.R. 5, SC HOOI. IMPROVEMENT AC T, ADULT 
EDUCATION ACT 



Tin RSDAV, MARCH 2^^, 19S7 

H(H\sK OF Rkpreskntatives, 

Sl Bt'OMMinKK ON ElKMKNTARY, SECONDARY, 

AND Vocational Education, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, II C 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at l^'iO a m , in room 
2173, Rayburn Houee Office Building, Hon Augustus F Hawkins, 
Chairman, presiding 

Members present Representatives Hawkins, Williams, Martinez, 
Sawyer, Solarz, Petri and Grandy 

Staff members present John F Jennings, counsel; Nancy L 
Kober, legislative specialist, Beverly Griffin, staff assistant, Bar- 
bara Dandndge, legislative interr, \ndrew Hartman, senior legis- 
lative associate; David Esquith, legislative associate; and Jo-Marie 
St. Martin, legislative associate 

Chairman Hawking The Subcommittee on Elementary, Second- 
ary, and Vocational Education will come to order Today we will be 
conducting an oversight hearing on the Adult Education Act This 
programs expires at the end of fiscal year 1988, and will be reau- 
thorized in the Omnibus Elementary and Secondary Education bill 
that our subcommittee will be marking up beginning on April 7th, 

The Adult Education Act is the most important component in 
the federal government's efforts to reduce illiteracy. In approach- 
ing this reauthorization, we have the benefit of several hearings 
that the subcommittee held last Congress on the issue of illiteracy 
I would like to see us expand this program to meet more of the 
adult illiterate population 

Congressman Goodling and I have been grappling with the prob- 
lem of illiteracy for more than a year now We have added lan- 
guage to other components of the larger reauthorization bill such 
as the Chapter ^ bill to help prevent illiteracy However, I would 
particularly like to commend Congressman Williams for taking the 
initiative in the ar^a of adult education in drafting legislation 
which I understand v/ill be introduced very soon. 

This morning also ihe Chair would like to announce that we will 
be giving out copies of a report entitled An Assessment of the Fed- 
eral Initiative in the Area of Adult Literacy The copies are avail- 
able at the desk 

This report was done by the staff at my request, and it summa- 
rizes the findings of the analysis Sometime ago before this commit- 
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tee statements were made concerning tlie various federal programs 
that apparently or allegedly were a pait of the federal initiative in 
the area of adult literacv 

The implication was given that we are spending a substantial 
amount of money already on the pr oblem, and consequently no fur- 
ther enhancement or expansion of the program was needed. 

However, I think that the report \m11 summarize the actual situ- 
ation that does prevail, and I thmk that it certainlv refutes the ar- 
gument that we are generous a!»-eady, over-generous already, in 
terms of reducing illiteracy 

The Chair is not going to get into the numbers today, whether or 
not 50. GO or 70 million Americans are functionally illiterate It is 
far too many whether we accept the lower estimate or the larger 
one 

We have used generally oii this committee 00 million Americans 
which is about one-third of the adult population ah being function- 
ally iil'terate And I think that is a fairly safe estimate And cer- 
tainly, whether it were one-third of that amount, it would still be 
too many 

It is obviously undeniable that we do not rank very high as a 
nation in literacy And whether w^e say it is 4r)th or maybe loth, it 
is certainly true that we are not first, second oi third, and that we 
have no right to brag too much aboui it or to be very much pos- 
sessed of pride to the extent of the illiteracy in this nation 

It is for that reason that this committee very much concerned 
about the problem, and we look forward to the witnesses that we 
have asked to testify this morning 
[Report referred to retained in Subcon^mittee files] 
Mr Petri, do you care to make a statement this mornrng*^ 
Mr. Petri Only to underscore the importance of this hearing 
and subject, and to say that it is probably unfortunately the truth 
that we have a ma)or problem here. The major contribution in the 
aiea of solving the problem of adult illiteracy has been made not 
by the Department of Education but by the Department of Defense 
in bringing literacy to people who enlist in the armed forces and 
who do not have literacy at the time of their enlistment And of 
course, that only reaches a small sector of the adult population, 
and we have to do better 

Chairman Hawkins Thank you We A'ill proceed then with the 
hearing. First of all, may the Chair introduce and present the first 
witness. Congressman Jim Caoper from the 4th District of Tennes- 
see 

Congressman, we welcome you before the committee Your pre* 
pared statement in its entirety will be entered mto the record, and 
v.e look forward to your testimony I understand that you will deal 
with the highlights of it, and leave room for any questioning that 
we may have. 

I have had an opportunity to read the statement in its entirety, 
and 1 certainly want to commend you on the manner in which you 
have presented the facts in your statement You may proceed 



STATKMKNT OF HON. JI.M COOPKR, A RKPRKSKNT ATI\ K IN 

( ()N(;rkss from thf statf of TKNNFSSFK 

Mr COOPER Thank you, Mr Chairman I appreciate your inter- 
est ri this important subject, and an interest tliat was strong even 
befor? the subject became so fashionable You have been a leader 
in this area for many years 

I would also like to thank a key staff member of mine, Julie 
Strong, who has immersed herself in these issues over the last year 
or so, becoming a tutor of illiterates herself And she herself has 
provided great leadership for the State of Tennessee on these 
issues 

I represent the 4th District of Tennessee which ranks according 
to the 19S0 census as the I27th most illiterate congressional dis- 
trict in the United States Most of the adults in my district require 
adult education, to have a chance to shift from the minimum wage 
jobs that they have been accustomed in the past and jobs which we 
all know are rapidly leaving this country 

Last year I organized a legislative task force with myself and 
four state legislators That task force has been completed and pre- 
sented to the Governor of Tennessee and to the Commissioner of 
Education, 

It contains numerous state level reform proposals And already 
the state has agreed to triple the state contribution to literacy pro- 
gramming besides a very tight state budget, and we look forward to 
that contribution increasing to a level ten or twelve times above 
what the state had been contributing in the past 

In my opinion regarding federal legislation, the most important 
issue is whom thj Adult Education Act should serve. I feel that the 
discussion of targeting is the most relevant topic that we could 
pursue. Especially since as we are all aware that adjusted for infla- 
tion that the AE Act funding has declined by about 88 percent 
since the Reagan Administration took office 

In Tennessee with about one million Tennesseans who need some 
literacy training, the $2 million federal grant amounts to about $2 
for every potential student, Tennessee has chosen to spend that 
money in a way that about 25,000 people are reached every year, 
which sounds very good, but these people are only reached four 
hours a week for seven months a year, 

I am worried about a part-time half year program like this, espe- 
cially since 79 percent of the people enrolled in the program drop 
out during the summer, do not have gocd enough records to 
know if they ever return or not 

It is my feeling that a full-time program would be very helpful, 
since t\, o-thirds of the illiterates in Tennessee at least are unem- 
ployed and have plenty of time to engage in more comprehensive 
literacy training. 

As we are all aware, I think, current programs have tended to 
skim the cream off the top of the illiterate population to educate 
those who were easiest and the cheapest to educate. And therefore, 
I feel that we need a separately authorized and separately funded 
title which would unlike current formula grants directly fund 
grant proposals coming from communities 
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I would propose three guidelines for ihe^e K'nnit proposals I 
would ask that they be put forward In more than one government 
or private agencv, so that sve could have positive evidence of coop- 
eration right from the very start, a problem which in Tennessee 
has been terrible to overcome, but I think that we have made 
progress in that area 

The second guideline w^ould be to make a bold effort tr "each the 
least educated and most in need I define least educated as those 
who read at or elow the fifth grade level And those most in need, 
you would coulu arrange some sort of formula based or poverty or 
unemployment criteria. 

The third and final guideline would be to have this a limited au- 
thorization, perhaps three years, and include money for assess- 
ment, so that at the end of the three year period that we would 
know whether the program was working or not, or at least have a 
preliminary indication 

My estimate which is not included in my written testimony 
would be a dollar figure on the order of million would be ap- 
propriate for an effort like this The cost per participant woulc be 
high. 

We would probably need, as you have suggested in legislation of 
yours, an even start program to deal with child care problems, and 
we might need some transportation assistance to reach the hard 
core illiterate But I feel that this would help fill the gap that was 
created when we left the old CETA program. 

Again the JTPA program is only reaching one-quarter of the 
JTPA folks or high school dropouts, when two-thirds or three-quar- 
ters of those w^ho are disadvantaged are high school dropouts 

FinaMy, I w'ould like to mention two or three small ideas that I 
feel might nave some potential at least in the long range, things 
that Congress should be exploring 

First, for those probably few people who are not economically 
disadvantaged but w^ho are high school dropouts and need literacy 
training, perhaps charge those who have some limited resources a 
very small tuition fee 

That IS being tried now by some private groups And I think that 
on a limited basis that this rnight allow us to stretch federal dol- 
lars a little bit farther 

I have personally been very interested in data on the number of 
oral driver's licenses given The Tennessee data is unavailable, but 
I understand from a study co'^ducted in North Carolina that 
l()r),000 oral driver's licenses are granted in that state every year 
And in nineteen states with a driver's license, you can drive a trac- 
tor-trailer rig So I think that there are numerous literacy related 
issues that could be explored there, 

Finally, it seems to me possible that beginning readers do not 
have to be taught on a one on one basis Small classes and small 
groups might be a more efficient wav to teach these beginning 
readers 

To conclude, Mr Chairman, again I would like to thank you fo/ 
your sustained interest in this important topic Latecomers to the 
issue hke myself ^ire very grateful to you for having carried the 
torch for such a long time 

[Prepared statement of Hon Jim Cooper follows \ 
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Vv urtk tin this )smic in lonnes'=ipr h.T^ iopvinrr<i vw th.it thr 
'imqU ninM impottint is'=ii(^ I^t (onqif^*: !u tfsnlvr (Iummm 
rf rithoi 17 (tmn i' the (|i|psti(jn nl vsho thf Aduif Wiuc.Uion Act 
*^h.-ul<i sotvt' 1 hr I S L)rpr,!tm»nit of i du( ^itK Ji's Inst 
(cmi rcbonsivr n-sfssmont of thn Adult hluotion Art, puhlish(J in 
if'.uhpti the <:<Tnie con( iusion 'Trtn) a ndtional prrsprdivo 
\>h.-it r^pprars to be nPPd^^d in thr decade of the T^BO's is 
rmph.Tsis on more chMiiy tarqetintj the federal proqtom <i i on 
h(l[a'iq lotal pr())0(t', sei vp the targeted population groups 

i ct nir ilhi'-Uate thi'; point with ai example irnm my own 
st.ite 1 e-Mx s [>epartJiiPnt of Fducation estimates that about 
one nuliion Iennessran<: rould potentially he enrolled m ABi 
pnujr.uns I he federal Aduil I ducation grant to the state in !Y 
l')'Vi v\a'> about $2 milnon or al)out tv%o dollar*? for eveti, pntcntiai 
student Ihis grc^nt, along v\)th the state match, enabled AiU and 
c^M) programs to teach a total of 2:> .000 people, four hours a vvrek, 
loi seven month-^ of the ^ear 

Is thi' oart-time, half-vear program the best v%av for adults 
f'. ifsvn^ Vvei! the PHO national as<;essment uf Afif found that 
stu.lents who r*'rpain( d in the program for at least a \c.u benefitted 
most I hat study also found that 1^% ol those studen's rni oiled in 
thf 'pring don t Lttme hark the following fall Jhi«? would stem to 
aiguf thnt a ^e,ir-round prtgram might be more effective 

As for hoicimg cla«?ses )ust two to four hours a week, it is 
mterestina to note that tvso-thirds of the 25,000 Af } stu<lents m 
'(■nnesTer Inst >eai were unemployed Mad chssos been available, 
m-inv of the«?e pe{^pie (.nuld have been attending school full-time and 
I, oving through the program and on to jobs or )oh training inuili more 
guK kly 

But lenne'^see, like mcisi states, had son-e tough chores to 
mil-e I he ,(ate had a snail amount of federal mon^y to serve a 
laioe and viguelv defined target population I he state chose to 
nial>e a limited number of classes available m every county rather 
than fund full-time, year-round programs m only a handful of 
count'es 

r^-itioruMde the Aduit fducation Act has been chronirally 
un(Jer funded given the si.e of its targe' popul.ition I ne r S 
hrpartment of fducation's 1080 study said that only A% of tlie 
taidft population wa- bring ^^eived And since l')BO federal 
funding for ailult rdu(atic>n hr,s remained e<:sentially fro/(n, 
whhh really rn/^ans that when ad)u<;ted for inflation, funding ha"- 
del iuu'd by about 

I he I'mo I' S Dep.irtment of Lduratit^n assr^stnent Cfmriuded 
Ihi; Adait fducation Ac! programs as whole do tend tc. 'cream" and 
that "the least literate and most alienated tend to he exi tuded 
But this study ncjhtly pointed out tfiat there is little mcenJive 
it'i AHf programs to lecruit when then resources nre stretched to 
the hrnd Simply teaching those who alre.idy srek out their 
MTV ices It IS no wonder that those 4*^0 served have genrta'.ly not 
h(>en the "lea'^t educated nnd most in need " I '">ee no reason for 
thi-- to (hancje unless Congress gives the A iult education Act a 
clci'er. more cirefully foe u<;ed mandate, and apiproprtates, rnough 
money for states to fulfill it 

As ,1 'irst step toward makmcj the Act more effective, I would 
srp ,1 sep.u.itely Puthori/ed, separately funded title lo the 
Act wfio^e purpose i promoting economic indeiiendenre foi 
fduf itmnally dtsadv intage,i ndults tjnlike tfie formula c}rants to 
Mitfs. this new title would directly fund (jr^^nt proposals from 
( ommunities, takincj into .iccour.t the followinc} criteria 

i) dnl, proposals submitted by more thin one governmental 
acpruy or privite c^i (jani/ation . and mvctlving coordination and 
co'prr.ition amoncj acpMic ,es anci community orciani.'ations would bv 
tunchd Ihe (>.iMTiett ( hiller c}e cjrant competition C'uiU\ he used as a 
mtxjf! 'n developing thr criteria 
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> P'opiwals must fif'sdibp hn\% tho lenpipnt pl.iiis to i h 
tfiP ' lo.jsf fijiK <^ip(i , '' whit n I \%ni]id drfinp Ci^ thof-*' rodtiituj LrUns 
iho SJh (jratlr [p\v\, withfujt rfa<ird to thp number of v*'''"'* ol s( non! 
(nmp'Ptpd J \%oul(i a^sk thp I' S [>pp<it tinent ot Idu(atu>n to (i^vrlt-p 
quiii('liiu'«; for dpfintnq thp "mn«;t in nepd" li.i«;rci on rt {omhin.itnin 
nf piwpity <^nd ur inpln>mpnt rrltpri.i 'I hp'^*^ iuide!inp<; \^ouid tired 
to allow ioi local lirxihilitv m dpfininq thp "most in t Pi'd" 
bcwiu'-f ii n^c^v dtffn (jte<itl> fror. rommunity to rommunify for 
p\.impl*», in iirbrtn .irp<i'; i* is more likply to bp the unemployed bu» 
m rural ^rd^'i n more often Ihe working poor 

n 1 his tillp >\0Lild have a limitpd authoriz.it ion , perh.ip';^ 
thre. >ear«; and would inrludp monpy for an ,i<;<;e'>';nrnt ni the 
prii|orts funded by it At thp end of this time, we fould )u(iqe the 
title's suness or Itujure, and decide whether to expand ^-r 
elimiiidte It 

Ihe rost f,pr paituip'int ^ould probHb'v bp hujli i hr^e progrfinis 
W(>uid nrnbnbly hdve tt pro\ide more '^uppoilivp ^'^rvi(p<? likp i hild 
(-,11 e <ind ir.insportrition Ihrin most ABf proqt.^ms do Hut if we die 
serious .ibovit giving the minions of liliterrite or funttionillj 
illiterate Americans ti '^ecornJ charup, wp rippd to rrmnvp (he 
Iiarrier«: th<it hdve kept the Adult Idurdtion Act from re^'hiiig them 
lo 'hp p.isf 

I belips'e this 1^,0 >f grants program would re^irh ppoplp not 
b'^mcj helpeci bv <^ny ot'ur f'^cler^ii educ^ition or training nrogr.im 
1* vkoul(J nelp till thp (jrtp l^'ft whPH wp ^iwitfhpri from CI I A to the 
lo i mining Partnprshif) Act which t^prve^; m.iny fpwpr uniiei edu( .ile<i 
indu'iduals thrill (1 FA did Only about one-qufirtpr o^ thp ppo[>lc 
}IVA tKiept, into its proqriims are high school dropout*;, despite 
the frttt that nearly two-thirds of ihe disad\ dntacjed , I ICA's target 
popiil.ihon, didn't complete hujh school I th.nk we should hIso 
ask the I)ep<irtn\ent of labor to look at e .t.iblishinq a Ipiininq 
q.Tin'^ pet fur nianc e standarti to encourage I i f'A ptogrdms to scr\p morr* 
under educfited adults under ttHe II-A 

I hivp a number of other suqqpstK)ris ccmrprninq -iduit 
etkuation which I'd like to spe explored furthpr c^ne id^a is \o 
ask those AHI students who are not etonomtcally dis.ufvanl.igpd to 
P<-»\ a imail tuition fpe so that more of the fedeial funrls (an go 
toward providing sp^^MlPs for thosp who cannot aff(rd to p.iy ^Un\ 
prn.itp, non-profit adult education programs alreadv do ihi'^ i 
don t think th.it it is unreasonabi j for CY-nciress to admit Jh.it we 
(annot afford to offer a fi ee education to any iduH o\ rr If) 
Without a high school diploma, regdrdless of thpir inco'ne 

Anothpr idea concerns the fad that all fifty states runrnt|-> 
allow penplp who cannot re.iti the d^^iv^r's hcen'^e f'x.im to t<ike it 
otdlly I think there i«= great [uitential for v\Mrk'-ui with the 
Nritiond Highway Iralfic saftey Adin!nistriti(>n to CDllert national 
<l.){a (^n the numbpr of oral diivpr's exams taken ench V'''^'- 'ind for 
devei()ping a qultle for lof-il Motor Vehicle Departments to use to 
'■efer c>ral test takers to local liter.icy programs 

A third suggestion i-^ that the Hrpartment of F(hH.i(ion 
eiK ourage liter.K V programs, both private and AfU -sponsi^red , tn 
bi».ik throuqh the dogma that says begtnninq readers ha\e to lie 
taught one-on-one I'ndei the Right to Hearl program, for example, 
begt'ininq readers were r.iuqht in qro'ips as large ^s thirty or forty 
stUiffnts I fi s approai h can he leasdilp if volunteers ate asluci to 
help as teacher'' aides, and nut just as one-on-one tutors 

f inaiiy Mr ( hair man, I would }ust like to sny that 1 have 
(orne t" appreciate in the past year the tremendou^^ dfduation of 
tho* e who have worked in adult basic education and literacy for 
year*, I feel that wc o\\e them a debt of gtatitud*' ff)r doing »he 
So-^t they fcin with meager resources, an overwhelming )ob. and a 
pul)lK that by and large h. s not known or cared dioul thun 

I would also like to ihank you, Mr ( hatrman, fm fcHU'incj 
attention on the issue of ilhtefaty in hearings o\ er the last two 
>'Mts I l^eluve support is ginwinti m Congress for adult 
educ.itioh, and I am aho encoui-ujeti h\ 'lie Administration'' 
wtlhnqne's to recpie't adclition.il money fnr these protpams 1 look 
foiward to working with you on this issue 
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Chairman Hawkins Well, thank you, Mr Cooper You obviou - 
ly are not a late comer The fact that you have worked at the state 
l?vel I think is commendable And certainly in the reauthorization 
of this program, we will lean very heavily on the expertise that you 
have and the experience that you have gone through 

I must confess, however, that your wonderful suggestions are not 
likely to find very much acceptance unfortunately, and I think that 
iis the irony of this situation That we recognize the problem and 
we talk about it. but then do very little about it. And even now, the 
recommendations of this committee are being subjected to the scru- 
tiny of the Budget Committee 

And whether or not we can really take the recommendations 
that you have made and incorporate them into the recommenda- 
tions of this committee will obviously be of great concern to us. Be- 
cause it would seem that the more that we recommend that the 
less that we are going to get from the Finance Committees 

May I ask you this. Your state through your Governor certainly 
has been one of the exceptions to the number of efforts that have 
been put forth by other Governors by most of the states You seem 
to be somewhat out in front as it were. 

Do you believe that the present tendency of the federal govern- 
ment itself through the Department of Education to shift the re- 
sponsibility back to the states and to expect them to undertake 
more vigorous efforts as the federal government rr trenches is a 
sound and expedient way of dealing with this problenV-^ 

Mr. Cooper I do not Much of the credit for the Tennessee devel- 
opment should go to our new Governor, who partisanship aside 
happens tu be a Democrat who is very concerned about poor rural 
Tennesseans 1 3nnessee is the exception to the rule. We are finally 
taking on more responsibility, but I wish that the Department of 
Education had nudged, forced, encouraged, whatever it took to get 
us to do this years ago 

I look forward to strong leadership at the federal level, leader- 
ship which to be honest 1 think ih lacking from the Department of 
Education today 

Chairman Hawkins As you said in your statement, there has 
been a great reduction in constant dollars in the federal program 
feeble from its beginning And for that reason, we have indicated 
that in the report which I referred to earlier that the reference to 
other programs that may be available at the federal level is just 
not actually in existence. 

We are looking to this sopcitic Adult Literacy Act as the vehicle 
for making the changes that we propose In that connection, we 
certainly will be calling on you to assist us Mr. Petri 

Mr. Petri Thank you, Mr Chairman Perhaps it is due to the 
Tennessee example and efforts such as those spoken of <^oday that 
they are finally seeing the light over in the Office of Management 
ar l Budget, and the President's team has requested a 2^ percent 
increase in funding for adult education in its submission to this 
Congress. 

As we castigate them in some areas, we ought to r^^cognize that 
they are at least doing something helpful, that instead of level 
funding they are going from about $104 to ^VM) million in their re- 
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quest Now it will be up to us to convince our colleagues to hMd the 
line or improve on that recommendation 

I am curious just to sc^ if there are any comments that you 
would like to make on the question ot trving to beet up or work 
through existing efforts to help the same population tliat we are 
trying to help with the adult literacy efforis rather than having a 
dt :>licative delivery system put in place, or if that \^ould or would 
not be a problem with this Act 

We have, ot course, the Job Training Partnership Act and the 
Vocational liducation programs attemptmg tc give job skills and 
employment to people And as part of t.^ it efforu v^-iult literacy cer- 
tainly would make a lot of sense. 

Should we be trying to build on those sorts of programs, or 
should we be going ahead and be giving grants to people who are 
just going to be worrying about adult literacy and ierve to others 
and to duplicate funding the problems addressed by the Job Train- 
ing Partnership Act, the vocational svstem, state and local school 
district programs, and in English education programs for foreign 
students for the variety of people that they are directed at? Or 
should we try to integrate and concentrate what limit*^d r?sources 
that we iiave to get a bigger result*^ 

Mr. Cooper I am certainly not against trying to improve any 
government pr am But in my limited Tennessee experience, it is 
going to be virtually impossible to make JTPA or any of these 
other programs that will really reach the hard co^e illiterate. 

To me, you need a specialized effort, because for a variety of rea- 
sons ether programs just are not reaching, these people. Therefore, 
I would urge in this case a separate type of program to reach the 
hard core illiterate, because right now they are being almost com- 
pletely ignored, -^nd they are becoming somethin;^ of a under class 

Chairman Hawkins Mr. Williams, in your absence, I did com- 
mend you on taking the initiative in the area of adult education in 
drafting legislation I hated to have you not be present at that time 
to receive the commendation, so I am giving it to you post haste 

Mr. Williams Well, I was onl> late, Mr Chairman, because I 
was kind of fishing for you to do it twice 

Chairman Hawkins It is in the record. You may read it Every- 
one heard it except you 

Mr. Williams. Well, you are very kind and generous as always, 
aad I appreciate you and appreciate your kinds words about me. 
The real leader on this effort, specifically the illiteracy portion of it 
is Congressman Cooper, who has done not only good work but a 
good amount of work, as you can tell t\ om his testimony and in an- 
swers to the questions 

And I sirnply want to join you, Mr Chairman, in welcoming Jim 
and accepting his te.stimony, and giving him my own personal 
thanks for his leadership in the illiteracy portion of our concern 
about adult education 

Mr Cooper. Thank you I app-'*: :ite that Mr. Chairman, if ^ 
could just add one note to your study 

Chairman Hawkins. You may proceed 

Mr Cooper I have not seen your study yet But in my experi- 
ence^in Tennessee, despite federal government claims that there 
are 79 programs operating in the literacy area and some vast 
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amount of federal money benig spent on literacy, in practice in 
Tennessee if it were not for the AEA there would not be a literacy 
effort 

The amounts spent if they are spent by these 78 other programs 
\rkf so small, or so negligible, or so unorganized that they almost 
might as well not exist. So ' appreciate your efforts on the AEA 
and more power to vou 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. and thank for your appearance 
before this committee Before proceeding, the Chair would like to 
make one brief announcement. 

Last Tuesday in the hearings before this committee, Ms. Carol 
Whitten, who heads the bilingual program for the Department of 
Education, was a witness. And at the time, in the exchange of com- 
ments between Ms. Vhitten and the Chair, I indicated that the De- 
partment had not - osponded to a letter which I had written a 
month earlier asking some specific questions 

At the conclusion of th? hearing, in Lhecking with mv staff, I dis- 
covered that the Departtnent had made a reply and had responded 
to mv letter tb Friday before the hearing. Unfortunately, the staff 
had not informed the Chair of the receipt of that material. 

So 1 would like to express my apology to the Department in 
terms of that specific communication, and to indicate in the record 
that they had responded Anu we will add my statement indicating 
receipt of that material at the time that I had unfortunately criti- 
cized them for not having answered. 

At this point, I would like to ask the witnesses to assemble at the 
witness table. It is a panel consisting of Mr. Mitch Snyder; Dr. Fay 
Brvant from the Assault on Illiteracy Program from New York 
City; and Mr. Garrett Murphy, Director of the Division of Adult 
and Continuing Education Programs for the New York State Edu- 
cation Department. If those individuals who have been listed as 
witnesses this morning kindlv assemble at the witness table. 

We will proceed first of alf with Mr Mitch Snyder. Mr Snyder, I 
have never met you This is the first time that I have even seen 
you But I seem as if I know you, because I have heard so much 
about you, and a^su have seen you on TV frequently. And it is a 
pleasure to welcome you thi- .lorning as a witness before this com- 
mittee You may proceed. 

STATEMENT OF MITCH SNYDER, CENTER FOR CREATIVE 
NONVIOLENCE, WASHINGTON, DC 

Mr Snyder I apologize for the absence of c.ny written tes^'mony, 
but we have neither typewriters nor Xerox machines out on the 
heat grate. So I am unable to provide you with written testimony. 

Not too long ago. Chairman Gray and other members of the 
Budget Committee including Mr Williams visited the shelter that 
we operate just a few blocks from here. And in the course of walk- 
ing through that shelter and talking, we had a brief discussion 
about illiteracy in the shelter and illiteracy among the homeless 
And it was out of that discussion or as a result of that discussion I 
believe that it was suggested that I come here this morning 

I suppose that I should say first that I consider it as unconscion- 
able and as unacceptable that we have tens of millions of Ameri- 
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. cans who are lunctionally illiterate as I do that we have millions of 
Americans who are living out on our streets like untouchables 

We are the wealthiest country that the earth has ever seen We 
have the resources at our disposal to freeze dry life, to send people 
back and forth to the moon, to do all kinds of technological wizard- 
ry, and yet we have not reached the point where we are prepared 
or willmg to guarantee our citizens what they require in order to 
live like human beings 

And I think that is an absolute sin. And I think that there is a 
just and lovmg God, and that God Iooks down with increasing disfa- 
vor on your great arrogance and the misuse of our wealth and re- 
sources. 

More specifically, there are among homeless people as one would 
assume a large number of illiterates. For many of those people, the 
ability to read and write would provide a passport out of the shel- 
ters and off the streets, and nothing more v/ould be required 

Simply because for those who are illiterate the kinds of jobs that 
are available in this city and in any other area that I ever viG^ted 
pay such low wages that even though many work and work very 
hard, and some who work two jobs, they simply do not have enough 
money to be able to afford a place to live. 

So while the Administration has consistently reduced the 
amount of money available to begin to reach out more aggressively 
to those who are illiterate, in spite of that I would suggest that re- 
sources that are available or at least some portion of them be di- 
rected towards that group of people for whom it would make a tre- 
mendous amount of immediate difference. 

Their lives would change more radically than probably anybody 
elses It they were able to compete in the open market, because 
they were able to read and write at a level that would allow them 
to rise above the kind of minimum wage jobs that are available to 
them, exclusively available to them. 

So I would strongly encourage you to keep fighting for resources 
and for funds to begm to roll back the absurd number that we are 
faced with in our country who are illiterate, and to more specifical- 
ly begm to reach out if it has not already occurred to that portion 
of the population which is most desperate and most destitute, and 
tor whom literacy training and opportunities would and could 
make - ^^emendous amount of difference. 

- in Hawkins Well, thank you, Mr Snyder We will hear 
froiu tne other witnesses, and then I am sure there will be some 
questions of you. 

Dr. Fay Bryant from the Assault on Illiteracy Program. Dr. 
Bryant, we welcome you before the committee. 

STATEMENT OF JANET JONES BALLARD, ASSAL LT ON 
ILLITERACY PR0(;RAM 

Ms. Ballard. Mr Chairman, Congressman Hawkins, members of 
committee, and other distinguished members of the House, I am 
Janet Jones Ballard, and I am international president of Alpha 
Kappa Alpha Sorority, and Fay Bryant's immediate successor And 
Ms Bryant is now president of the Assault on Illiteracy Program 
But because of job commitments, she could not be here today. 
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Chairman Hawkins We are glad to vvelconu you in her place I 
did not knoN\ Dr Brvant I just assun'ed that \ou were responding 
to the introduction And for that. ! apologize' 

Ms Ballard That is qu.ie all right Thank you for allowing me 
to be here, and to tell you a little bit about the Assault on Illiter- 
acy Program, and we use the acronym AILP This is a coalition of 
ninety predominantly black organizations who are recognizing that 
even though each of us has some kind of program in education, 
that by coalescing that we might be somewhat more effective in 
our efforts 

The AILP was formed about ^even years ago And since that 
time through the local chapters of the member organizations, we 
have taken programs ' ^ help eradicate illiteracy in our communi- 
ties, particularly among blacks 

Today we are really interested in introducing to you another 
part of what we consider an essential piece of eradicating illiteracy, 
and that is using the community as the base for this. Now our 
intent is not to duplicate the formal efforts of educational institu- 
tions or other programs, but our intent is to complement and sup- 
plement these efforts 

We are using as a model in some of the things that we do Great 
Street School in Los Angeles ir the Watts area And a l3lack 
woman went into this school as principal and you can well imag- 
ine what the illiteracy rate was and the level in that school. 

And within a six year period using techniques that she developed 
using the community, she was able to raise the level of 1100 minus 
40 students. And what she did was to go into the community and 
involve parents and to help the community become aware of their 
ownership in the problem of illiteracy, and therefore convince the 
community that they had some responsibility in he^lping to eradi- 
cate it 

And essentially that is the theory of AILP And so we have taken 
these programs mto the communities. Now what we are interested 
in our cominf; befort you is asking that we be a part of helping to 
include this ^:articuia^ piece, the commu'Mty involvement, the ap- 
proach of the volunteer in the effort. 

Most of our leadership in our organizations are professional 
people and many are professionals in formal education, but many 
are not The organizations included are health organizations, social 
work organizations, and all of the other areas related to human re- 
sources 

So we feel that our own individral background as leaders of the 
organization and the programs that our local member organiza- 
tions and chapters have are essen' il to helping to develop a plan 
for the eradication of ilhteracy l t { )es beyond the formalized 
structure 
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And we are recommending that this particular component be in- 
cluded in this program, in the bill, the matter of the community 
base and the volunteer effort which is so vitally needed Because 
we recognize that it is going to take all of us working with this 

And because we are predominantly black, we have a special con- 
cern for the extent of illiteracy in the black community and feel 
that we have some special skills and expertise in helping to address 
this and to deal with this 

[Prepared statement of Janet Jones Ballard follows ] 
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HNALI2kD ^TAlkMLNT PhEHA'iLD KuK THE JuINT £L& - COMM ITTEE HEARlNGb 
uh EDUCATION Of THE COMMITTEE ON EUUCA1 IGN AND L A BOR - - U, S 
cONLihEbS 

The HonoiaDle AuguBtue F Hawkina, other diat ingu i ehed members ot 
the Comiritt^e On Education and Labor, and all other greatly-es- 
tifemed nembera ol i^ongreatJ, ¥e--the leaders ol the more than 90 
national Black-led organizations which are coalesced under the 
banner oj the Assault On Illiteracy Program (AOIP)--are most 
pleased and honored to come belore you in Washington, D C today 

Originally, on very ahorx notice, had requested time last 

•onth when over 300 ol our leaders and resource volunteers were 
convening here in Washington. D C, However, this date ia juet ad 
appropriate ioi us to give testimony. 

Our objective is to to share w*th our Congressional leadership 
■ome ol our experiences which easily and rather quickly could 
snable uur Chdpter-I and other classrooma relating to inner-city 
needs to become optimally productive. 

Essential lor you to know in this regard is that what we are 
about to relate, deals largely with complement a r^ and_supgle- 
?^Dl^ry_\bfQi3?_lb*l_!?y§^_be_done_»lthln our_ large! 

5iliSr?_^ir_ i{}y!S^_9i_y?-?b^__iiiy?-!!?ithln--§nd !yitlld?nt£f jf'ilth^- 
the urgent 1 1 1 er acy -enha ncemen t and/or OomiBMnltybulIdlnQ nctida 
ol the&e areas of educational deprivation 

Most important for all to be aware le the fact that the •root 
cau8es'--and the resultant needs, or r esou rces among the Liack 
'functionally illiterate" population are vastly ditierent than 
anong the e who can identify as White here in America 

Aiuo, aince the Governors of every state muat underat and - -and 
work in tandem with--all of these facta and with your decisions, 
a copy of thi.a teatimony is being aent to each of them. 

In order to sav** tiwie--and for ease of understanding, we have 
divided this presentation into three brief parts ma follows 

PAHT I Mackground On_Who_We_Are_AB_ "Com 

!['99?_9p^i!!)»i^^_Q°yii -i-y??l£_?i:9t^i: i X_Wit hout" 
By;oad_Baued_Commu n i t ^_ I n vo i vement . 

?AHT II. The ■SucLe-jL_Modei"_Regi icated 
AUIP And,' 

PAHT III b^99!!)!?^L'^^^ i!:^C^_EL^E„LLyyidi'''y_Tt'*^ 'Misalng Link" 

Part I- WHU Wt AHE As helplui background, we are the only co - 
alitior< ol L'^l^^D^^ Black- led " comtnun 1 1 y - bu 1 1 ding " organxzati ona 
from ail diauiollnes and intereata, importantly including highly- 
uuccc-scilul educators who daied tu deviate from the traditional 
•norms" within inner cities. Among our present affiliation are 
well over 90 auch "national" bodieu, as well aa hundreds more oi 
legional and locall,^ed commune t y - upl i 1 1 i ng organizations, 

l:9E^2^ _5Q^_Sl?l?_°| I ^E^2^?_ 9?.^t'^y^__[)?^ iLOQ!^-i_bodiea_are 

WHY WE HAD TQ BECOhE INVOLVED. All educators know that there are 
t wo_earien 1 d 1__ 1 earni ngaagecto One is known as the "cognitive" 
(or tutorial) aspect The other is known aa the " al f ect i ve " - - 
*e, ego cony; deration or en v i r onmen t a 1 - -aspect Educators have 
le-ainti that utuJcfitu whu iJu nut let.1 L^Liud about Ihe'uelveS ol 
tttf.li i_ iiv 1 i Ljiiiiit-nt bl 111.'. tr.Lli i-..jiiLiiiU{i 1 t It-u ) LiXte[t h^ve a letiBei.t_J 
Mill Ol Lit. til le to le>ai n 

With tf,e wundeitul and thoi-ghtlul assiutarice ol Cunqret»e an.l 

th'fiwirfr-, rr^fiy sxcaiiant "OOQnltlva" matarlala arul dppi LjaufieB 
lie avallabla for aaay group u«« Theue ars uaad every day 
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b> dlit.otit dll tfdi...e( d On the other hand, and t>.)r m vdi it^ty >.jI 
iedH_*i.ti, f«« t««oh«ra h«v« the raaourcaa to d««l vith th« '«ii»C' 
tiv«* «ap«ot of learning in the o«a« oi 'innar-city' viArgaiy 
Black) BtudantB. 

It IS in the inner-city st^ttiriyd that the atate ol lamily iile 
ai.d commun 1 1 y - 1 nduced pred l came rt tB art; ao aweaome that no t«AOh~ 
•r can b« BucoaBBfui vJthout total coinmltmant «nd Invoivamant of 
th« oomiKunity-buiidlno orgBnlZAt ion* in th« BOhooi %Tm% to halp 
traOBforiB thoae communitit-a in every pcuaible positive way by 
thia, we mean t r a nai ur mat l ort ifito such aeCure, pioductive, value- 
laden and hope-lllied t-fiti'^ved that evfi yone tnerein would be 
motivated to want to learn tind become a reaponuible part 

Further, u^.i^e the 47, » rate of Black "1 ufiCtional illiteracy' in 
Our inner city comrauni t lee repredent that illiteracy predicament 
•in ^Ktremia" In every community and dtate--and becauae it id we 
in thJ Black community who are aullering moat Irom ull the other 
redultant "lLl«", we lelt compelled to develop that aoitrly needed 
coroplementacy dupport mechaniam to help our inner city tt-tjchera 
At the same time, we knew that ar^y degi ee ol real eucceaa would 
have to be a Joint and/or cooperative venture on a long-term 
tiitdis and with th« help arid encuur dgemt?ii t ol Conijrean 

Undei Cjidindiy ci c u mtit diiced, wtf wei e convinced ttiat no air.gie 
teacher or ochooi cuuld evt?n begin to addi ean eliectively oucii d(i 
awedume challenye Yet, (jerhapa not ao sur pr ICi i ng 1 y to thoae who 
know how reientieaa Conr eoaman Hawkina la in hia pureuit ol ex- 
cellence lor oui y' -ith, we, in AOIH, lound a model lor our 
replication iight ir. the hfcd*-t of Wdtta in Lou Ar.yeles jt a 
achool named Gr 'age_b t reet . 

Part II- the MODELi People tell ua that "God wcrkd in myater- 
loi}4 ways' W0 louno that to be the case when we in fOIP 
searched lor a buOOBBB MOdai that we could leplicate and extend 
where neceuaai y We knew that there were many Tiany "irmer city" 
educator* who had done f«nt«BtiO joba on an indlviu^al and some- 
what isolated baaia However, what we net^-ded wad d mure extendive 
aucceaa model which mdny lelt wa«i not podsible to find 

Nunetheledd, uucceddlul inner -city educator alter ducceadfui 
inne**-city edu.:ator pointed out to us that the Grape Street 
experience waa an exL.elient epi tomi zat i on ol tLeir collective 
beat Thia waa a case wherein a determined and undaunted 

prini^ipal took over a achool in the heai t of Watts which waa 
aecaiid Irom the bottom among ainoat 600 achools in the LA Unilied 
School District in terms of reading Bcort?a 

Yet, within a briel span ol just uix and one hall <b 1/2) yeara, 
all 1 100 of hei students -exceot -40 apecial cases--we*"e on actual 
gt dde level a diMibtlon which nevei hdti taken place on Such a 
' luad level beloie and unfortunately haa not been replicatt^d 
since 

However, we were determined to lind out 1) all the reawons why 
thla unudual modeJ had not been replicated 2'^ what we na leader d 
ol oui mnui city co m.nunitled could do to rectlly the situation 
In an ideal wtiy and J) what was net.*ded Irom you he re in Cong read 
arid others to make thia model a rt.'al ti ibute tu you Sd it ues ^ea 
the Juut and equitable educ lonal needti i^l our inner cities 

OUH LXTENislONb Wf lound we could bade our t-xtenaiona on a 
number of things as lolJows. 

A _ f b?yQ'4 .y^L?! _??^L'i^- ^^I^ID D^?*:L^*-ors _who wei^e _ h ig h 1 

o^iJleii ln working *iLD-"**'*'^ .^'^ ^ ^ ^ 1 "'J * ! i yi' A ^ ^^'^ 

Cietitij^ aniLjiig — teauheiu^ ^utudentoL fc"^''''jl'^ t^'-'i^'-i! mrfkeru 

Yet, there was one eutjential element t^)at piactlcally all 
edJualuia telt they LLuld nut i ea<-h tllfCtlvely in uui af»n-i 
i_ity aniJ thifc wdbi trit. i^omitiunltv, whii-ti, in the i aue tjl iinti 
1 I I w t ^ n u I >U 1 1 a > niDd t an I ajut:! 1 ti 1 t t diik 

Dtl»^ll^' thiu tii/OminLj " i mpi^u i ibi 1 1 1 y " , thut Lji apt/ .tit.«.t pjifii-ipji 
did yo out Into the l <.-ii.,tiiun I t y and actually oigafil^t n^L only ttit- 
pdit-dtu iJut aijo they oiyanized tht? minauteiii, thi.- buaifiet-ti 
pt't hj^jfiB and the lorrner gaftq memberw, who pievlouuly ^lail muiauded 
the H hji<l. liirmlntj "biu^k aauuc 1 u t 1 1 1 r* u " arid •putinin" di-til ud 1 1 d 
t.. t I i_ u ' LjiJi MuieLW«-i, thilu brliiiti'it «.i)uiatur aiuJ u'l tn i n i d 1 1 a - 
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thinjti Iwi whii-n they wf 



^•tv«-. what thit» uuJCfcJfcil ui fc?dut-dtor atiJ ittieio like ht r Itei 
Huu then u,^ - ir kn^y to aui:ceBrf -and id otlii th»e majoi "niiutilng 
iinW toi tllectivt ^nriL'i zity tJuCdtion Liioadly lu e r»>_aur dQi ng 
and enabling teschei a i make every one at their children feel 
thty were pi-fe-t-ioue 'Childt ut Gud" with ail the powt-r and 

potfc-ntidi ul the AimiLjht) witriiii tnemBe i vf i3 Caiiie Haytten, 
lormer Gi upe Stitet School piincipal. tma otdted thdt "by devel- 
oping duch a can do' at.itude within edch student, <'hiidrer> 
hunger lor knuwltdye to tuch n extent that no teachei can deny 
then ol learning 

CttJ I le AyeiB HayneB' work at the Grape 1,1 1 eet School waa d i 1 i - 
cult Howifvex , becuube thlu g eat ladv who «as redL:ued time and 
time rtijain with the 1 1 rr t. i > h Up ot A^yutit ub Hawkl^.a *i(id othei 
iegldlutoju wdb rie-nt pt u v iden^ i tii 1 y to AiJlF, thia mug ril 1 l cent 
model loi tiui. t-euu htia lenidirie^ ^ ive 

^ ^'■'^^ ^ n -eded tzuiit inu 'ud e^^o u t j e i. j t h^J>n i r j 

^ L'^^ _ ^'^.i9^_~achi eying thio 

aiT.ur.j __i nner cit les;^ udenta _in d man-i*- ' t ha t _ ^ar a 1 1 e 1 ed * t hd t 

*'J-_D_5S 5G^tltutlonaiized_ atudente ^ho can Identily"da 

White - - - - . - - - i 

Thua, when Ca^ie Ayers Haynea tcok over 6 large part of the 
early planning within AQIP she saw to it that almost every 
national organization wa ^ involv.-d in--and committed to-^ita 
■community-building" n- eda One ol the 1 i rst thinyo Bhe--along 
with others -addieas'd was the development at oome ego - st r engt h- 
ening and compi ehena ion - enhancement tooia which would be pioduk,ed 
on a continuing weekly basis lor Chapter 1-typ© students, 

Uulte impoi tantly, thia task was to be--dnd alwaya h^a been- 
under the aupervlolon of the h ighl y - t r a mtd and long experienced 
educators in the National Sorority ol Phi Delta Kappa, Inc with 
thfc* auaiotance ol Alpha Kappa Alpha Sorority. Inc and the 
National Aaaociation of UniverBity Women Alao, dll ol this work 
Id done irom wlthlu--and >y the respected leadership of'-t^.e 
Black commun 1 1 y - bu 1 Id 1 ng orgarilZHtloria without any lee for them~ 
Betvea whatauever. (GampieB of theoe h xghi y - pi o J uc 1 x ve ego- 

etrengthening mater lala- - which are creativo-iy d&aiyned to reach 
the pf ev 1 oual y - da 1 1 ir-ul t - tu- reach parentu--ore being made avail- 
able hex e today. ) 

Aldo Been to waa the lact t^iat a 1 moBt _eyery t h i ng in AOIP la df- 

?i9Q£^_?^!I'iQi?^^ L'^^ ii^^ii't .^^{Ifl!3_9i^l9?y5t._?<-'i" both cum^Jie- 

!!!?[}li0l3_?t!^_5yC£'^^1'^0^^;L'9 ^ t'^ . , [P^^^i^^?. §'^d preaentiy imjjuafciible 
1^ y ^ . '-^l . _ 9^"" _L L 99!!!_ _iH"ED^£? "^^^ have r e aponB i b 1 1 1 1 y lor that 

target grojp 

AIbo luportant Ici ail Members ol Congi eua to know lu that buc- 
ceaa lur our approach la due, in great mtduuie, to the* tact that 

a veiy iaije fc'«*it >-'^ ^9?y^_iy,9{-' ''"•='li"-''yi"3 _iL^ f ^ 'ly^'i _ i ?? ' 

pQued "root causes* ol i 1 ^ ^ 5 _ „ §[??L'3 ^ 

le, zivercomlng the image ol sell and ot community whii.h is ao 
negative tor low) that an l nui di na te - - a n d g i o w i ny - - numbe r ol 
theae pieciouB children ol L)od do not feel good enough about 
Ihemaelves to want to ieain and lead responsible ard volue-laden 
4. i V ea 

L, We tuund _that__mu h „9i . _9yr i D3y _ 1 ti^_ ^ i^St 

rommunlli[ a'nwi ~ 1 ar^ L!^ i^!? I ? ^ ^^^'^^ ^ . i 0 . ^LIT^.g ? . ^^1}^- '^^a t -9? 

em^haa4.a Uur leeilngi aie mixed bb we fjiepaied thla atatement to 
be preaenled to Ihip body of moft honorable iegiBlatoru Or. the 
one hand, we ar ^ oaddened that we must come to you, aa we 
ttppioach the twenty lirut century, with an appt.il for race- 
related ic_e__in ^ tL^^__9^_^i9'r\i^ within .hut all of ua muBt 
agree la an unuauali> line educational oyateii nationally. No one 
c ai, l..n/ that we_h,iVL l xce i |erj t _ " i^^njn 1 1 t v t i ^ 1 « 1 1 d • up[^i t uac hi. a 
t,» ilv)iii.' I', jtlvjteil tD wjfit tu ieai rj 

itt, L.tj< ihijuyh aui_t» dppi-ia'hed Lii». (ijt jeridily dVdiiuhle tui 
tUukti 1 iced to ideitilr' with the black wutnm unity. uie indt-ed 

extremely proud 'nijt wt- are in a relatively younq and rapidly 
( r u. J I • 'iL. i n -) nution whtjein uu< Kiinja <ii e ili.'xiliie aiul we aif 
vtlllnij t tj leain 1 r c»ro (^ui miutakeH i»{ t f f paat Itiua, we nuw 
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» h** larqe 1 V -over iu, iKed f go 'M' • mh'i i^--" - 

A-^f*! irana In ohort, many ol ne « m p hf>;^viJv 

" intPCjrat mq" Oni '^f^hools that- in 'hp prar p 

"underatandable" etep, our pduc«*t.lrjnRl fiveitpnic,^ 

failed to dpveiop--^nl put Into tht""!! uurtir-ulu 

aupportlvp proarame- - 1 hf» m^'chanlsmp toi t'^ildlnq f 

and a "can do" attitudp thnt parallplp^-l thoep . ,ti 

mrchaniania already in placp lor lt?rirn'">rn who lliuIJ 
White 



i > M or 

f^'n, pi J rlf= 
I cm 1 1 1 TpM 



Furthei, It Is In this orpFi, alcmt», 
vrIup that neither Congrena nor oth»^rH r 



that Ani«- hHR 3 
in PB<=! llv roplii. 



Aldltlonnlly, theB*» t\pchanif?mR and t oo lo apveloped t^v thf> widont 
poflaiblp array of the hpat Black pr ot ^ona 1 o on tphnlf <.'f AiM ^ 
ore not f Jcuaed on " i nt eqr at i ng " our ciaBRroomfr or t-um-riu'i i t if^R 
We srp not oppoaed to auch on anv qrounda But, our ''MphHPin In 
on helpinq our 1 arqei y - Bl ack innpr city schcmla t (-> pnRhlo our 
young to be realistic about who t hpy nrp ns ppople who hn\ o 

imnv otherff -will facF> d iaci i m i n r t 1 Lin f<n,1 who rnuRt ) •■ ii-n • 
it'pni'd t" \ p'jch in a conntrMfti.''"* vfi v 

i-fo<TpnMv, whr>n a^'udonto ar'' rv>t t-ii pi t-'p i j p'f^ riH ^- 
1' ili'-»i-^tl/ F> no* mjirfo tfi utidpt <=!t an j t^^t M ; 
[ f'ti i 1* ion oroup whi h rr^iy nlwivn tii. uiji iilr* 
idf^ntify as Black- the "balloon of unrp^litv" oltr-n 
rpnl world contacta Then, drjg addiction, tPpn 

hpi t ypps of arToral behaviour often rpH'jlt 



UT n ill 
I pq M'ln'" \ 



AO IP is focuaed h*^aviiy on Blacks buildlnq thRir 
drwntrodPn CQmtnun 1 1 1 pe into mutURlly-Rupportlvp "c 



Nf^ithpr ConqrpSB nor any other ipoinlatlvp bad> f-f 
that our Black commun i *. y - - or any csther comtnunity cl 
citlzena--bp required to organizp and vcilunteer t hr>j r 
both Crimp 1 emeritar y and fiupp 1 emon t a i y wRvn fci the n<: 
iqchoo iB 



n n d ^ t f> 
♦ a n d " r q 



Yet, through AGIP, we now have in plfire 
merhanl«m to work aR n body with the 
development of mateiinln whlr-h- when 
our communi t lef? - will piirfillel thnne ecj 
thBt Brp inntitutio realized for thoM 
identify as White in our Atnerlcan sof if 
know 1b that AOIP aeek«? no lancin ndmin 
fnr itPell, 



ot only thqt voHi'i 
eic^ 1 B LUi»- 
t3pei 1 y u\ i \ ] TT*- i In •-■n' 
■) R W enq t hk""-! t n(i ".f^ nnn 
r> f^tudentR who t 
t V I Tipr )f t nn» 1 > 'I V ( 
I'lttntiv^^ly oi '-iiT> 



Pd in hunc 
leR w 1 h i , 
U'^a ' 1 onn 1 1 \ 



- 1 \ p e r " 
It bout w 



We in AOIP, ha\e volunteer qroups alrend/ oiqani? 
ol citie>^ and etaniJ ready * i do ro In all 
city and/or Lha pt er - I - T y pe r* '^nts whj aie 
prlved* mlnoritlea Whnt nuw la mlRnlfg in the 

encourHqemen t ''om Conor eRS tn see that inner cit 
take advantaqp ol thla vitally needed HRRtstenre 
thprt* can he real nnd 1^' t 1 ncl «?U[ropp»n 

LietTlled bnr^-l^round on A'Jlf'R mateiinl'? nnd n- 
Hvatlahle hf-Me lor eac*h (n^nnij^ten mt-> her nnd for 
f^'ji ronf-eini In the rmin.jn th^t thi" 'iiri-ji'-''^'"' t-r4k 
t hr» pot en t in 1 ol thifi uri precedent coniition ol B 
who are commi t ted to oddreoB--on a volun*»'»-M 
"sllective^orlented" literacy r>ncha ncemen t neerJo w 
bp oddrpOf=«ed effectively by t hooe whio live wi 
r 1 tlea 



PART I II - -RECGHMFNPATinNG TO fONGRF^^^ FOh fKU^IhlNf, 1 HE-, 'r 
LINh" FOR EFFECTIVF INN'^R CITY E-DliCArrnN 

Ou r _rPcon>'^endBt long « r e ot n t ed q i fnpl j; Havinq the Mt-iff 
liKportant «ub L-ommlttee work out with AIJIP th'> kinM til 
achi€?vablp and coot effective ^( tivitjee tli-^t n'^'^d to (-ifc> 
build in thia compl eme ntar y el ement which will ti^^lp prt^v 
"miefllnq llnV-" Wp m n i »'qu«-'Rt 1 nq BlfTi]j,r n-.tion h\ I 
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Chairman Hawkins. Well thank you for a very excellent statement. 

Our final witness is Mr. Garrett Murphy, Director of the Division 
of Adult and Continuing Education Programs, New York State 
Education Department. Mr. Murphy, we welcome you before the 
committee. 

STATEMENT OF GARRETT MURPHY, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF 
ADULT AND CONTINUING EDUCATION PROGRAMS, NEW YORK 
STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

Mr. Murphy. Thank you, Mr. Hawkins. 

Honorable members of the subcommittee, I am Garrett W. 
Murphy, and I am Director of the Division of Adult and Continuing 
Education Programs for the New York State Education Depart- 
ment, but I am offering this testimony on behalf of the Council of 
State Directors of Adult Education and the American Association 
of Adult and Continuing Education. 

I have been in this literacy field now for twenty-five years spend- 
ing fifteen of it running a store front center operated by the 
Albany Public Schools. I am now a bureaucrat, but my wife has 
jumped in to take my place in the field. And despite the fact that 
she is a mother of fifteen, she now teaches beginning readers and 
tells me at dinner what I used to know on my own. 

This Act has stayed pretty much it has been fcr its entire twenty 
year history while other Acts such as Voc Ed or the Employment 
and Training System have changed quite a bit over that period. 
And essentially it is because it has been and is an excellent piece oi 
legislation. It is responsive. 

Its planning provisions allow states with wUl and leadership to 
meet local and regional needs without a lot of special set-asides or 
percentum stipulations. It uses the skill of all providers, and that is 
very important. 

Schools, colleges, community based organizations, libraries, vol- 
unteers, we manage to use them all, because this one Act allows us 
to do that. 

And over the last several years, there has been too much talk of 
the purported superiority of one delivery system over another, and 
this does not help the cause of illiteracy in the United States at all. 

What we should be doing is cherishing and using every resource 
available. And in New York, we are trying to do that as best we 
can. We started in New York City, and the PLUS campaign has got 
us all working together throughout the state allowing every single 
agency who can get into this business and have a role to have a 
role and to be built into the system. 

We hear sometimes that adults will not return to schools for 
their education, and we find that is not the case in New York cer- 
tainly where over 80 percent of our adult basic education students 
are going to school based programs and this includes the very basic 
readers Four out of five even basic readers despite the magnificent 
job that the volunteers are doing in this area, four out of five are 
still being educated by the schools. 

The Act*s planning mechanism allows each state to adjust its 
program for urban models, rural moasls, programs for homelese, 
and we have had some all the way thr-jugh to programs to help the 
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competitiveness of America s work place You can do it all in the 
one Act. 

I have some specific recommendations. The 20 percent limitation 
for institutionized I believe should be retained No one sector 
should access a disproportionate amount of the Act. 

On the 20 percent for secondary programming, we recommend 
that it be retained as it is. We do not wish to expand monies any 
percent for secondary education. We believe, as Congressman 
Cooper pointed out, that the great preponderance of the monies 
ought to go for the least educated and most in need. 

We also believe that these adults should have access to a full 
range of opportunity, which means not only to be able to go just so 
far and stop, but be able to move through a high school education 
as well. 

In dealing with the maintenance of effort, if there is to be a 
maintenance of effort in the Reauthorized Act, we recommend that 
the 90 percent formula of maintenance of effort which presently 
applies to the Educational Consolidation and Improvement Act also 
applies to the Adult Education Act rather than a full 100 percent 
maintenance of effort. 

The new Section 309 which appropriates money for research de- 
velopme/it, and demonstration and dissemination, we strongly sup- 
port. But we advise that a committee be formed to advise the feder- 
al government on the administration of these monies, and that that 
committee include members of the State Council and members of 
AAACE. 

Literacy, as we know, has assumed increased importance or an 
awareness of its increased importance, because it has always been 
important, but we just have not realized how much it undergirded 
so many other things. 

And now we see the statistics that the people with the lowest 
education have the least income, are more likely to be incarcerat- 
ed, or are more likely to be on public assistance. And we see espe- 
cially in the new Learning To Be Literate in America publication 
the fact that children's levels of education is linked irrevocably 
with that of their parents. And if their parents have not gotten a 
sufficient education, the odds are those children will not make it 
either. 

We see that public assistance programs in this country will re- 
quire a first step of literacy if they are ever to move people from 
dependence towards independence. 

And we see in the work place and in my own state in Rochester, 
in the Rochester Products model that we have put together, where 
they took out the old foiges and they brought in new Japanese 
foundries into that factory in Rochester Products. 

And what they said was, okay, all you people who used to carry a 
wrench this long around and do everything with manipulations 
now are going to have to run those foundries sitting at a keyboard 
and doing calculations and data entry. 

And we had to go in with a basic skills program for 800 of those 
workers, rent a closed Catholic School down the street, and begin 
making that work force competitive. And where we have gone in in 
other places and done that, instead of dislocation, we have found 
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the labor force expanding and that company remaining competitive 
internationally. 

There is a rapid escalation in this country of non-English speak- 
ing populations, especially Hispanic. And the strain is especially 
severe in situations where the adults are illiterate in their own 
language as well as English. And clearly, we need to do more in 
that area. 

Therefore, we are supporting a number of special initiatives. 
That of Mr. Goodling for his family literacy, because it is very im- 
portant, although we are concerned about the declining level of 
support. 

Because populations which have a power base when you have 
that kind of beachhead legislation where you put money in and 
then withdraw it, the locals and the state do replace it. If you have 
got a population that does not have a power base, as the money is 
withdrawn the services decline proportionately. 

We strongly support the work place literacy amendment of Mr. 
Biaggi in H.R. 1342. And the English proficiency amendment pro- 
posed by Mr. Martinez. But we propose greater involvement at the 
state level, so that Governors and chief school officers will have the 
full array of resources at their hands 

In summary, the Act should be reauthorized and recognized for 
what it is, a highly important piece of legislation. It should be con- 
tinued and strengthened for the reasons that I have said and one 
more, and that is the education of the nation s children. 

For twenty-five years, we in education have set aside the hopes 
of under-educated adults preferring to making the major invest- 
ment in our children. And in so doing, we may have condemned 
both. The one essential element in a climate suitable for learning 
is hope. Without an atmosphere of hope, no learning takes place. 

We fool ourselves into believing that we could successfully edu- 
cate children who come from situations which are so devoid of 
structure, aspiration or control, because the generation upon which 
they must rely for care no longer believes that things will get 
better or that help will arrive. 

And until they believe, until we rebuild hope in those families 
and those communities, our most sophisticated strategies for the 
education of children will not succeed. 

This Act strongly supported and adequately funded offers our 
best hope of reaching both generations. Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Garrett W Murphy follows:] 
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Executive Summary 

The Adult Education Act: 

has stood the test of time bpr^n^e of its simplicity and 
flexibility 

has planning provisions which allow each state to operate 
programb which react to the state's needs 

can support a variety of instruction il approaches m many 
settings under the auspices of both public and private 
agencies 

funds programs which h'pan a range from instruction to 
homeless to workplace literacy programs which enhance 
America's ompetitiveness. 

Of the various delivery systems supported by funding from 
the Act such as: 

- public schools 

- colleges 

- libraries 

- coirarijnity based organizations 

- vocational agencies 

- employment and training agencies 

- volunteer groups 

all have a place in the system. No ore system is inherently 
superior - even at lowest skill levels. 

The Act's simple student eligibility requirements make 
programs under the Act natural partners with employment and 
training programs, programs to reduce welfare dependency, and 
vocational education programs. 

Recommendations concerning certain provisions of the Act: 

Section 304(b) - 20% limitation on programs for 
institutionalized. Retain; no single constituency should 
access a disproportionate share of resouices. 

Section 306 - 20% limitation on adult secondary programming. 
Retain; need is still grea*-est for adult basic education and 
English-as-a-second language. Do not diminish or reduce 20% 
limit; adults should have access to secondary education when 
their elementary (basic) needs are met. 

Section 306(a) (7) - e .nsion through new provider agencies. 
Where community agencies are not full partners in the 
delivery system, "expansion" should be through all eligible 
agencies . 

Section 307(b) (1) - maintenance of effort . Pattern after 
ECIA Chapter 2 by allowing a 90% maintenance of effort on 
aggregate expenditure or per full time equivalent student. 

Section 309(a)(1) - research and development. Form an 
advisory committee of scholars and practitioners including 
representatives of the National Council of State Directors 
of Adult Education and American Association of Adult and 
Continuing Education. 
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Section 31C - staff development and special projects. 
Ret a in ; qua lity shoul d not be sacri f iced even in t imeq when 
funds for direct services to participants are scarce . 

The Act has assumed greater importance in the last three 
years because: 

its role in promoting workplace literacy to enhance American 
competitiveness 



Its role in providing instruction to those with limited 
proficiency in English 

increasing evidence linking income to educational level 

the need of public assistance recipients for literacy 
instruction as the first step toward independence. 

The Act should be supplemented with new targeted sections 
each with its own appropriation fcr: 

workplace literacy; therefore we support HR 1342 which would 
add a new Section 316 to the Act 

family literacy; therefore we support the family literacy 
~rovisions m HR 50 although we are concerned that declining 
federal support will result in declining levels of service 

irjstruction in English for persons with limited proficiency 
in English; therefore we support tlie intent of HR 579, but 
recommend greater involvement with the State Grant program 
of the Adult Education Act , 

The Congress may also wish to consider a new section of the 
Act designed especially to serve public assistance clients. 

Withodt a strong program of adult literacy and basic skills 
education, the older generation in many U.S. communities loses 
hope. This lack of hope has a negative effect upon the learning 
ability of their children. Programs for "dults may have their 
greatest effect upon the succeeding generation. 



r 



the clear relationship between the education level of 
chi Idren and that of their pare nts 
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Chairman Hawkins. Well, thank you. 

At a hearing in Los Angeles a week ago, we were informed of the 
situation with respect to homelessness in the City of Los Angeles, 
which I think has perhaps the largest amount of homeless people 
almost of any area. And at that time, it was a surprise to me that 
the strong connection between the homeless and job programs was 
accentuated by a recent act of Los Angeles County. 

In the change from the Comprehensive Employment and Train- 
ing Act to the Job Training Partnership Act, the County of Los An- 
geles and I think that this story applies today because we are now 
talking about welfare reform and what may happen if we proceed 
with some of the current proposals— the example was brought ou^" 
that in the County of Los Angeles, the general relief population at 
the time of the beginning of the Job Training Partnership Act was 
informed of the benefits that this act would bring about. 

And as a result of that, the County of Los Angeles dumped some 
17,000 persons who were on general relief in the County of Los An- 
geles onto the Job Training Partnership Act, but before the act was 
actually in operation. And then for more than a month these per- 
sons who had been receiving aid under general relief, and by defi- 
nition had assets of less than $50 per person, were without any par- 
ticular assistance whatsoever. 

And as a resuic of that, some 4000 or 5000 of the general relief 
clients were somehow lost in the general population. They do not 
know what hap^ "»ned to them. And the speculation wr ^nd some 
evidence was picjsented that many of these joined the homeless, 
which I think is pretty typical of wha^ may happen as we begin to 
talk about so-called welfare reform. 

Is it going to be a scheme for local people to become relieved of 
financial responsibility for persons who will end up without any 
help whatsoever, and without jobs and without the literacy train- 
ing that many of tnese programs are supposed to be providing for 
them, but without adequate protection. 

And so as a result of that, it was brought to my attention, at 
least and among Mr. Martinez and others at the hearing, of the 
direct connection between some of these programs and the home- 
less people. 

I therefore think, Mr. Snyder, that what we fear may happen 
may happen, and that is that too often these schemes are merely 
the excuse for increasing the number of homeless rather than 
bringing relief tc them. 

And I was wondering whether or not the so-called proposals to 
reform welfare which are now before us, whether you also fear that 
perhaps we will not provide the child care, we will not provide the 
literacy, we will not provide the jobs at decent wages that some of 
these schemes are proposing, if we simply put through on a hasty 
basis these ideas without the adequate protection that they may 
provide; in other words, are we actually creating the homeless pop- 
ulation rather than doing • aything to alleviate it? 

Mr. Snyder. Well, I thi, \ that finally Congress is beginning to 
explore more seriously the role of viie federal government in re- 
sponding to the needs of homeless people. But folks like myself all 
across the country I think wince every time that we hear the term 
welfare reform. 
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Because while many people using it are certainly well-inten- 
tioned, our experience has been that any modification in the pro- 
gram and any effort to change to a considerable degree the pro- 
grams that provide the basic necessities and sustainers of life 
almost always are structured in such a way as to reduce the 
number of people who will benefit from them. 

It is almost as though you see a tube of toothpaste and somebody 
is squeezing it, and squeezing it and squeezing it, and out of the top 
predictably comes the toothpaste. Well, many of the changes that 
we have seen and many of the approaches that we have seen at a 
federal, state and local level seem to have as their primary purpose 
squeezing people out of those programs, and making it difficult if 
not impossible for them to continue to receive benefits to which 
they are legitimately and desperately in need of 

So I have great coix^ern about the hell bent for leather approach 
to welfare reform. Because given the past history, and given our 
experiences, and given what we have seen happening not just in 
Los Angeles but all over the country, we see a fairly conscious 
effort to squeeze people out of those programs, and then we see offi- 
cials scratching their heads and wondering where all of those folks 
went. 

And if you ask the shelter operators and the soup kitchen provid- 
ers, they will tell you where they went. They fell through the 
cracks, disappeared beneath that vaunted safety net, and now they 
are down there living out of garbage pails and subsisting in back 
alleys. 

And it is almost inconceivable to me that it could be any worse, 
because it is already worse than it has ever been. But I think that 
it is conceivable that it could get worse. And that under the euphe- 
mistic title of welfare reform that we could well see further cut- 
backs in the kinds of services thrt people need in order to keep 
their head minimally above water. 

And then everyone will say that statistically we are doing a won- 
derful job, because the numbers are shrinking. But up here the 
numbers are shrinking, and down here where the rubber is hitting 
the road the numbers are going to be growing. 

Chairman Hawkins. I just thought that we should express that 
concern. Because as we hasten to put through some of these pro- 
posals, we may not build into them the adequate safeguards that 
we need. We talk rather glibly about all of the child care that is 
going to be made available and all of the decent jobs. And at the 
same time, we are not supporting an increase in the minimum 
wage which means that the jobs that they are talking about will be 
paying less than a survival wage rate and so forth. And to get the 
federal government out of protecting its individuals too hastily 
may not be the best thing that can be done. Let me hasten, howev- 
er. 

Mrs. Ballard, you have mention d very much about community 
base organizations and voluntary e/forts. And let me commend the 
association that you represent because I think that they have done 
an excellent job. 

But would you also agree that despite all of the fine things that 
we can say about volunteer efforts that are being made by organi- 
zations and the community efforts that are being put forth that the 
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problem of illiteracy is too large now for the combined efforts of 
these individuals, and that the inclusion of these efforts in any pro- 
posal cannot be used as any excuse to retrench on the federal obli- 
gations and federal funds? 

You would not be suggesting that we need less federal efforts 
funding on the basis that the people at the local level and the vol- 
unteers are going to do the job, and consequently we did not need 
to give them any support? 

Ms. Balxard. Not by any means, and that is why I used the 
words that we see our efforts are being complementary or supple- 
mentary to those efforts. And those efforts indeed need to be in- 
creased. 

Our approach has been towards the whole person, and recogniz- 
ing that people have to have a desire to become literate. So we feel 
that it is through efforts such as ours that people can develop the 
self-worth in order to have them ready for the other programs 
which certainly cannot be minimized in any way. 

And so I am glad that you raise that, because I would not want 
my comments about our efforts to be misconstrued in any way as 
suggesting that the federal effort be diminished but rather in- 
creased. And our roie would only be to complement and to supple- 
ment these efforts. 

Chairnian Hawkins. Well, thank you for that clarification. Mr. 
Grandy. 

Mr. Grandy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Murphy, at the end of your statement, you say that the Act 
should be strongly supported and adequatel> funded. 

Do you have an idea of what your definition of adequate funding 
is for this particular act? I assume that it is above the Piesident's 
request. 

Mr. Murphy. It is above the President's request. And if you look 
at the other two major development programs, the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act, although that has been targeted for demise but I do not 
believe will happen, that is $800 million in that area. And if you 
look at the Job Training Partnership Act, then you realize that 
both of these are somewhat crippled without an adequate literacy 
funding. And I would see no problem in going to a $200 million 
level for the Adult Education Act. 

Mr. Grandy. Currently, Based on a Department of Education 
report, there are 79 programs in 14 federal agencies that constitute 
about $347 million in fiscal year 1985. 

Do you see a need to coordinate and focus these programs more 
directly, are we a little over-programmed and perhaps under-fo- 
cused? 

Mr. Murphy. In fact, I left out of my oral testimony the fact that 
in our state we do coordinate. We have a joint Adult Education Act 
and Voc Ed Act RFPs. We engrain our money in the Job Training 
Partnership Act. We get money from JTPA for illiteracy. There is 
potential for coordination. 

But with respect to the availabil • of that money which is vested 
in other statutes being made available for literacy, in most cases if 
you go to somebody and say I am out of money, may I ha^'e some of 
yours, you do not get very far 
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If you go and say I have got some money and you have some for 
similar things and perhaps we can parlay them into a powerful 
program, then you do get that coordination, but you need some- 
thing to go in with. 

And simply moving from your own limited funding system to the 
others does not work that well. And not much of that money, the 
money identified in the reports, has really been identified as going 
to literacy programs. These ax-e things that could be used and could 
be coordinated, but I do not think that much is happening right 
now, sir. 

Mr. Grandy. Do you have any statistics as to what percentage of 
your illiterate population, and I assume what I am referring to now 
would be a conventional illiterate, is speaking another language, 
does not understand English? 

Mr. Murphy. Both my state and the nation are about the same, 
in the low 40 percent. 

Mr. Grandy. The 40 percent would be non-English speaking? 

Mr. Murphy. Non-English speaking. 

Mr. Grandy. Am I correct in assuming that they are classified as 
conventional illiterates? 

Mr. Murphy. In my state, they would not unless they were at 
the lowest level. We have a somewhat more precise breakdown 
than the federal reporting requirements have. So we have four 
levels of English as a second language beginning with people who 
are illiterate in their own language, and four levels of basic skills. 

And we looked at our population and found that of the 150,000 
that we are presently serving that 75,000 of them, that is half, 
either read below the sixth grade level and are in the hard to serve 
category or at the lowest two levels of English as a second lan- 
guage, which means that they are in as great need as the others. 

So we have a way of defining even within the ESL population 
how many are truly in the illiteracy range and how many are liter- 
ate but need to transfer to another language. 

Mr. Grandy. And I assume that you would not be an advocate of 
in any way reshaping and redefining the bilingual education stat- 
utes which we were studying earlier to compensate for adult bilin- 
gual problems? 

Mr. Murphy. No. I think that the Bilingual Education Act in- 
volvement in adults is primarily in the parent ed realm which is 
appropriate. But the job of identifying and educating those people 
who need English, those adults who need literacy in English as a 
second language, should remain in this Act. 

Mr. Grandy. Just so I understand, many of these people, of 
course, are parents, and are you saying that this program is de- 
signed to teach those parents, and then there is the parent pro- 
gram in the Bilingual Education Act that supplements that, do you 
need both of them? 

Mr. Murphy. Yes. The parent program in the Bilingual Educa- 
tion Act does not deal primarily with teaching them English or the 
upgrading of their basic skills. It is primarily to help them support 
their children's education and get involved in their children's edu- 
cation, which is a different kind of program. So the two can com- 
plement each other. 
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Mr. Gra ^dy. Finally, let me ask you, and maybe you do not have 
the statistic, but what percentage of your monies go towards find- 
ing and location of these people, and encouraging them to partici- 
pate in a program? I would think that the needs would be quite a 
bit different ^tween your state and mine which is very rural, and 
it is harder to find an illiterate base in Spencer, Iowa perhaps than 
it is New York City. 

Mr. Murphy. To go along with the PLUS campaign, Project Lit- 
eracy U.S., we have inaugurated in New York State a New York 
You Can Read campaign, which is organized of regional consortia 
of agencies of all kinds. As I mentioned before, everybody working 
together. 

And then we are sending out trainers to each one of those con- 
sortia to teach them how to reach out better and really go after the 
least educated and the most in need. And in the City of New York, 
25 percent of the funds have to go to those who are at the zero to 
fourth grade level in their native langauge in addition to what we 
get in the English as a second language. 

We have always made a very stroiig stand to reach out and to go 
after that population. The New York You Can Read campaign is 
presently funded at about $100,000, and that is the spur. It would 
be difficult to identify then how much each local agency is devoting 
to outreach in coordination with that. 

Mr. Grandy. Then I would ask you, and anybody on the panel 
may respond, do you have any thoughts about how you might 
reach out to an illiterate population in a rural community in which 
English is their first and only language? When you are in a dislo- 
cated worker situation like a lot of farmers are and may not have 
even the literacy skills to become competitive. 

You are dealing with somebody who has been the head of a 
household for a long time and who will be thrown roughly into the 
work place probably with his wife and children. It is very hard to 
get him to come forward. 

How do you use your funds in that area? 

Mr. Murphy. New York interestingly enough has the fourth 
largest rural population. 

Mr. Grandy. I am aware of that. That is why I wanted your 
opinion. 

Mr. Murphy. Yes. We do use volunteers in those areas, and we 
have to go out and work with the families. We have set up pro- 
grams at the work sites for dislocated workers. For those at the 
higher levels, we are using a correspondence program called 
GRASP, Giving Rural Adults a Study Program, and it is working 
very well. But you have to be like fourth grade up to be able to do 
that. So we still need, you know, human in place contact for the 
others. 

Mr. Grandy. As a rule of thumb, are you finding that most of 
your rural participants are fourth grade or above, and they are not 
totally functionally illiterate; you are talking about conventional il- 
literates, are you nA? i • i. 

Mr. Murphy. We are finding the same range that we find m the 
rest of the state, which is about half of them above sixth grade and 
about half Oj'them below. And we also have our intermediate units 
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called BOCES in New York State, which are especially within the 
rural parts of the state, and to set up programs there. 

And they work with the local clubs, with the local businesses, 
with the farms, or with any kind of organization that we can. Gen- 
erally, the best outreach is to find out where people go for help 
who may not know that they need literacy. They just know that 
they need help. And to connect in with that organization, get a 
class, or a teacher or a volunteer segment attached to that. 

Mr. Grandy. To your knowledge, does the Extension Service in 
the State of New York provide any assistance here through out- 
reach? 

Mr. Murphy. Yes, they do. The Cooperative Extension, I met 
with them last night. The Cooperative Extension has been working 
with us very regularly by way of outreach and identification. And 
in coordinating some instructional programs, some of the consumer 
homemaking type of skills that they can deliver along with our lit- 
eracy skills. 

Mr. Grandy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Grandy, may the Chair again remind 
you, I do not think that you were present, when we indicated that 
we had done a check on the assertion that there were 79 literacy 
programs Deing administered by federal agencies and they were ex- 
pending in fiscal year 1985 some $347.6 million. 

The study which we have and I will give you a copy of it indicat- 
ed that they were identified as being literacy related, which meant 
that some authority existed for these agencies to become involved 
in literacy train ii g, but that it was not necessarilv required nor 
did we find that they were ictually doing it. 

The 5347.6 million merely indicated a potential provided that 
these agencies did in fact engage in literacy training. What we 
were able to identify was that only $126.5 million was actually 
being expended, and that is only 36 percent of that amount. 

So this throwing around some 79 agencies as somehow being 
volved in literacy training is not only a misrepresentation, but it is 
downright false. 

Mr. Grandy. Well, if the Chairman would yield, and I thank him 
for his clarification there. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thanks for the support. We are trying to 
get a better adjective, however, but yes. 

Mr. Grandy. These programs inclusive in the 79 figure, are those 
/9 programs that could be addressing the adult literacy program? 

Chairman Hawkins. Theoretically, yes, they could, but they 
could address other activities, and they were primarily designed for 
other functions. And vou c<>uld add the same amount for these 
other functions, and say that that amount is being spent on some 
other function. In other words, you couKl use the same dollars six 
cr seven times. 

So it is obvious that it should not be a!l credited to literacy, be- 
cause their primary function may be something else. Vocational 
education, for example, is a very substantial amount of it, but voca- 
tional educatic.-» does not ordinarily get involved in literacy train- 
ing. It may get in/olved in vocational training, but not necessarily 
literacy training. And that is the misrepresentation to which I re- 
ferred. 
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I will give you a copy of the report, and I hope that you will have 
an opportunity to analyze it. And if there is any further clarifica- 
tion that is needed, then we can instruct the staff to go back and 
review some further ramification of it that may be of interest to 
this committee. 

But I am simply suggesting that let us not believe everything 
that is being said in support of the some of the allegations of those 
who would like to cut the funding which is their main purpose and 
not in literacy training. 

Mr. Williams has vanished. Mr. Solarz. 

Mr. Solarz. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Do you any of you know what the functional definition of illiter- 
acy is for an adult? 

Mr. Murphy. It has moved around so much in my twenty-five 
years in this business. There is no real definition at this point. And 
people have tried to set an absolute illiterate level, and then a 
functional illiterate level over that. They have used the adult per- 
formance level study at one time, and looked at a number of com- 
petencies. Some people use grade levels. 

At this point, in our program it does not matter t'^-J^t much to us 
that we can define the point at which illiteracy ends and literacy 
begins. If people are in need of basic education, that is it. 

Mr. Solarz. In terms of measuring the magnitude of the prob- 
lem, would it make sense to try to establish a national standard of 
literacy in order to be able not only to determine who ij illiterate 
and who is not, but how many people fall into the illiterate catego- 
ry. 

I am not suggesting that just because someone might meet the 
technical definition of illiteracy, whatever that definition is, that 
they do not need help. 

But to the extent that we are concerned about Ihe problem of 
adult illiteracy in the country, do you think that it would be help- 
ful to have some nationally established standard of what illiteracy 
is? 

Mr. Murphy. It is a way of defining the problem, but it is still 
difficult. We do have the figure on the number of people without a 
high school diploma. 

Mr. Solarz. That does not mean that they are illiterate. 

Mr. Murphy. No, it does not. 

Mr. Solarz Given the fact that there appear to be several defini- 
tions of illiteracy, what are the varying estimates as to the number 
of adult illiterates in the nation? 

Mr. Murphy. They vary from 19 to 23 million in tb** conservative 
range, and those are people functioning generally about ^he fifth or 
fourth grade down or limited English proficient. And there have 
been estimates looking at the APL study and classifying both levels 
of going up into the 50 millions. 

Mr. Solarz. Are there any estimates as to how many literally 
cannot read at all, not even first grade level? 

Mr. Murphy. Nothing reliable. I have seen estimates, but noth- 
ing that has been any more than a guess. 

Mr. Solarz. I gather that by any standard, there are many more 
people who are illiterate than who are getting served by the varie- 
ty of programs that we have for them. 
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Mr. Murphy. Yes. Even taking the most conservative estimate of 
19 million, we have got about 2.9 million being served in the coun- 
try this year. 

Mr. SoLARZ. What do you find tends to happen when people who 
were illiterate go into these programs and acquire the skills neces- 
sary to become literate? Do you find that in the great percentage of 
such cases that people get jobs that they did not have previously or 
are able to lead better lives? Is there a clear correlation between 
their subsequent compared to their prior status in society? 

Mr. Murphy. Yes, I believe tnat for the great majority that there 
is. They come for different reasons. Some only to help their chil- 
dren and some to read the Bible. A good half of them do come for 
economic purposes. And then it depends on whether or not you set 
your program up so that it works closely with other programs that 
can get them into training. 

Mr. SoLARZ. Let me ask you a final question. Perhaps the others 
might want to answer this as well. I have always been impressed 
by the fact that there have been some countries in the developing 
world, particularly where revolutions have overthrown the previ- 
ous power structure, in which one of their first undertakings is to 
organize a literacy campaign where they get a lot of the young 
people of the country who are in school to go out to the countryside 
and teach aHults who never learned how to read and write to do so. 

I realize that there are conflicting assessments as to how effec- 
tive these programs are. God knows that countries like Cuba and 
Nicaragua who b'^,ve done this have pretty poor human rights ef- 
forts. But nevertheless, I have always thought that that was at 
least one commendable aspect of their revolutions. 

Even if these programs were not all that successful, the very fact 
that the effort was made seemed to be a plus. I will leave aside the 
questions of the extent to which there may have been propagandis- 
tic components to such litera'^y drives which may be objectionable. 

But I mention this as a prelude to asking would it make any 
sense in our country to try to organize a national literacy c cam- 
paign in which we would undertake to encourage collie and possi- 
bly high school students throughout the country, obviously in some 
kind of coordinated way, to participate on a volunteer basis in an 
outreach effort to teach adult illiterates how to read and write. Is 
there a lesson that we perhaps can learn from these developing 
countries that have tried such an approach? 

Ms. Ballard. May I respond? 

Mr. SoLARz. Certainly. 

Ms. Ballard. Because the effort of ALIP is exactly what you are 
describing. It has not zeroed in on college students necessarily. But 
to use as an illustration one of our programs where our goal was to 
help people to learn to read the newspaper. And so our efforts were 
directed to just helping them to read the newspaper, so that they 
could know what was going on around them. 

And in our evaluation of the results following that, they were 
more prepared to vote, to be a part of the political scene, because 
they could read the issues and understand them better. And this 
was a year's program carried out strictly by volunteers where they 
met with a group >f people. 
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And the goal of that program was to have them to read the 
newspaper. And then the evaluation had to do with what happened 
to those people as a result of their being able to read the newspa- 
per on a daily basis. 

And it was a completely different attitude on their part, a differ- 
ent feeling about their inclusion. Whether they actually got in- 
volved or not, they felt that they at least knew what was going on, 
and they had the right to be included if they wished. 

Mr. SoLARz. That sounds exciting. 

Mr. Murphy, you have tens of thousands of students in New 
York State at the State University System and other colleges. It 
seems to me that many of them have idealistic inclinations. I 
would think that there is a vast reservoir of potential assistance 
here, which if it were tapped and channeled in the right direction, 
could be helpful. 

What do you think of that? Has it been tried? If it has not, would 
it make sense to try? Should we encourage it in some way? 

Mr. Murphy. It was tried to a small extent a couple of years ago 
through the, I cannot think of the name of it, the cooperative work 
study program money for students, but it was tried to a very small 
extpnt- 

The major problem is the length of time that they would be able 
to devote to this. If you are looking at literacy as a Third World 
nation might, which is rudimentary literacy commendable and 
doable in a short period of time, that is one thing. 

If you are looking at the fact that to stay competitive, we may 
have to go into work places and get people functioning at the 
eighth and ninth grade level across the board in order to deal with 
the new technologies and the new less hierarchical systems of man- 
agement, that a one time big push effort misses that population, 
and you need an organized ongoing effort to do that kind of thing. 
So a one time big push of volunteers may have a role, but it is not 
a solution to the whole range of literacy. 

Mr. SoLARz. Well, let me just say that there is no reason in prin- 
ciple that it has to be one time. Why could it not be continuing? 

If you tell me that we are serving maybe ten percent of the 
number of the adult illiterates in the country through the existing 
program, and we recognize that budgetary constraints make it im- 
possible to have a massive expansion of these programs, what is 
the objection to harnessing volunteer efforts in an effort to deal 
with the problem? Is that not better than doing nothing? 

Mr. Murphy. There is no objection whatsoever, except to point 
out that it is one part of an overall solution. And one other thing 
that needs to be pointed out is that cost figures have shown over 
the last two or three years in which volunteers have been given a 
lot of support, that volunteers have not been that much cheaper 
than regular classrooms. 

The training and the logistics have shown, and I am getting this 
from the volunteer agencies, that it costs almost as much to run a 
volunteer set-up as it does to run a regular classroom type of pro- 
gram. If that is the case, then what is being looked at as a very 
cost effective mechanism for getting out to a lot of people may not 
be. 
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The other problem is that there are about 50,000 volunteers in 
the business now. Our ability to increase that ten- or twenty-fold, I 
am not sure of it. But as I said in my testimony, we use everybody 
that we can because it makes sense, and we would welcome that 
kind of an initiative. 

Mr. SoLARZ. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Sawyer. 

Mr. Sawyer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Let me just talk for a 
moment about who is in need— and the level of service they need. 
If we just take for an example a city like Los Angeles which by one 
reasonably finite measurement has some 40,000 people on various 
waiting lists seeking programs which will help them acquire an im- 
portant skill, or to upgrade one. 

Granted that is a diverse population. But if we just use that kind 
of target and we talk about the range of delivery systems that we 
have available and the need to have a useful blend of support for 
those delivery systems. 

If we were to target our effort at that self-selected population for 
instance those individuals who have placed themselves on a wait- 
ing list, where would we best target our resources in order to meet 
that in your experience? 

Mr. MuRPKY. The self selected, the 40,000 on the waiting list? 

Mr. Sawyer. Right. 

Where do we find those waiting lists most intensively concentrat- 
ed and what kinds of support can we best give to meet that most 
highly motivated need of an entire and large population that needs 
help? 

Mr. Murphy. The best way to handle it is to have a coordinated 
intake system in a neighborhood or in a city whj h looks at the 
people and the slots that you have available in all kinds of pro- 
grams, and also the kinds of situation that they are looking for. 

You are going to get some people who just will not come out to 
anything but the tender loving care and the intimacy of a volun- 
teer setting, and others will want to come to a class with their 
friends. Some like the prestige of a college, and some like to go to 
the school down the street, and some like to go to the library. 

And we have to sort all of that out, and as best as possible get 
people in the right places. So clearly, if you are going to have to 
mount something in a hurry, a classroom based system is the 
quickest up, because you are talking one to ten, one to twelve, and 
one to fifteen. When if you are talking volunteer, you are talking 
one to one. And you have got to identify and train as many volun- 
teers as you have got candidates. 

Mr. Sawyer. Are you telling me that every situation and every 
self-selected population is so different that we, as a Congress, 
cannot begin to choose among those delivery systems that are most 
effemve? Is the situation so different in every setting; whether we 
are talking about Los Angeles, or New York, or Columbus, Ohio, or 
Ames, Iowa, that we simply throw up the dollars and let the dol- 
lars sort themselves out? 

My question is, from your experience, in order to mett the larg- 
est number of that unmet population, in order to do the best job 
that we can with the dollars that we have, does your experience 
tell you that we ought to direct ourselves in a particular direction, 
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or is it simply that every delivery system is so necessary that we 
cannot choose among them? 

Mr. Murphy. My tendency would be to set objectives for the 
money, but not in terms of selecting a delivery system, and let the 
states put together what makes sense. For example, every state has 
a primary delivery system, and then it is sorted by the others. 

But in some states like mine, it is the public schools. Historically 
for over a hundred years, it has been the public schools. In other 
states, it is the community college system. In some states, it is the 
voc tech system. The libraries and the volunteers tend to be sup- 
port in all states. 

But they have their role. And I would not recommend anything 
that says this is our best bet and we are going with this one. Be- 
cause states differ and people differ, and I believe that a pluralistic 
system is manageable. 

In New York City, I have got about fifty community based orga- 
nizations that are superb deliverers of service. I do not want to lose 
them. But still 80 percent of what I am doing in New York City is 
in the schools. But those CBOs get to a population through their 
identity with those groups that sometimes the schools cannot get 
to. 

So it takes a real mix and match and patchwork quilt of effort to 
do it, and I would not have it any other way. 
Mr. Sawyer. One more question, Mr. Chairman. 
Where in New York City do you have your longest waiting lists? 
Mr. Murphy. At the moment, it is in Brooklyn and the Bronx. 
Mr. Sawyer. No, the kind of program. 

Mr. Murphy. English as a second language are more likely to be 
self-selected and queue up on a waiting list than native speakers of 
English. Yet at the same time, we realize that if we are going to do 
something with this money that we have to reach out aggressively 
for them as well. We cannot just take the self-selected. 

Because we can run a lot of classes, but we may not be arraying 
the money that we have out to deal with all of the problems that 
we have got out there in the community. We have to make some 
judgments on that. 

But on the last reckoning that we did, we had 8,000 English as a 
second language people on a waiting list out of the about the 70,000 
that we have in the city presently in programs. 

Mr. Sawyer. Thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Williams. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Ballard, as you have testified about the community based 
effort that you have which provides services complementary to that 
of the regular education institutions, you went through a number 
of accomplishments and I suppose requirements of any group such 
as yours. 

I have noted three of them. One is that you say that there is a 
need that all students need a continuous ego strengthening. An- 
other is that your group helps remove the uniquely imposed root 
causes of illiteracy; for example, a bad self-image. That you have to 
try to influence in a positive way a community's lack of insightful- 
ness. 
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Granted mat all of those are appropriate pre-conditiops to an ag- 
gressive willingness to learn on the part of any of our citizens, but 
give me a sense of how much of the time of your group is spent in 
doing those necessary things, and what percentage of the time is 
spent on hands-on literacy training? 

Ms. Ballard. Well, since I indicated that ours is a supplementa- 
ry program, I would say that perhaps 75 percent o^ the time goes 
into the ego strengthening and the other items that you mentioned, 
and 25 percent goes into actually working with helping to raise the 
level. 

Mr. Williams. And the individuals who are involved in the 25 
percent of the nands-on education experience, are those people 
teachers? 

Ms. Ballard. For the most part. Now a number of the organiza- 
tions in this coalition do consist of professional educators. The 
black teachers sorority has always played a major lole in this pro- 
gram. And the co-chairman on education comes from that group. In 
my own organization, the majority of our members are professional 
educators. 

They still as they design the hands-on program work with com- 
munity efforts and work through thp formalized school program, so 
that they are rot working adversely. 

Mr. WiLUAMS. In the legislation that I am prepanner, do have 
a directive that in the state plan that the state must'^demonstrate 
ways in which it encourages activity with groups such as yours. So 
that would be a requirement. Although my bill on the reauthoriza- 
tion has not yet been introduced, let me share a couple of facts 
about it with both of you. 

Under the Act, states and localities would be required to coordi- 
nate in an even closer way than they do now with other federal 
sources. And that includes coordination with a new group that I 
have legislated into law last year, and that is a Vista Literacy 
Corps, which is Vista people involved around the country in hands- 
on experience with illiterate people. 

States are permitted under this legislation which we will intro- 
duce soon to use a portion of their funds to assist the private sector 
adult education initiatives. 

And a third thing that you both might perhaps be interested in 
IS that the state and local recipients are required to recognize the 
special needs of persons with disabilities and persons with limited 
English proficiency. And although our friend, Mitch Snyder, had to 
leave to go about his good work, they are also required to recognize 
the homeless. 

Let me say finally that setting aside, if anyone interested in this 
country can po^isibly set aside these important matters, but setting 
aside for a moment that illiteracy is a terrible blot on democracy, 
because our representative democracy only works with a literate 
citizenry, that this great experiment of ours fails without a literate 
citizenry, setting aside that need for literacy, that is a well educat- 
ed citizenry, and setting aside the danger to Americans defense of 
an illiterate people, and looking at only as many in Washington do 
now about the costs. 

I am on the House Budget Committee, and we were here at mid- 
night last night trying to complete work on the current yearns 
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budget. So let us just look at it through the green eye shade that 
many people consider all of these matters with in these times of 
difficult deficit. 

It is estimated that last year it cost the American taxpayer $6.6 
billion to keep illiterates in jail. Not of course because they were 
illiterates, that was not their crime, but illiteracy certainly helped 
pave their way to the problems that cost you $6.6 billion to keep 
them incarcerated. 

We estimate that last year the cost of welfare and unemploy- 
ment directly related to illiteracy was another $6 billion. Business 
men and women have come to this committee and said that illiter- 
acy cost them $10 billion. 

If we are really going to move this budget toward balance and if 
we are going to make correct use of your hard earned tax dollars, 
we have to move much more dramatically than we have been in 
reducing dramatically the rate of illiteracy in the United States. 
Hopefully, that is what our bill will continue to try to do. Thank 
you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. I wish to thank the witnesses for 
their appearance before the committee. I think that the testimony 
is helpful to the committee, and I certainly want to commend both 
of you on the fine job that you are doing in your local communities, 
and I hope that we can match it by doing a job on this committee. 

Mr. WiLUAMS. .Mr. Chairman, if I might. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Wiluams. Even though Mitch Snyder had to leave, I want to 
relate very quickly. Mr. Chairman, a story. Mitch Snyder runs a 
kind of a nationally famous center not many blocks from here. And 
he mentioned that Chairman Bill Gray of the Budget Committee 
and several of us went down there a few days ago. 

During that tour, I said to Mitch Snyder how do these people get 
around, do they have public transportation? He said something 
that shocked me. I should have known better, but it shocked me. 
He said, well, the buses pull up out here in the morning. I said, 
well, where do they take these people. Well, he said in a kind of 
surprised manner, they take them to work. I said to work? He 
said, of course, a lot of these people work. 

I said, well, what are they doing in this homeless shelter, whv 
did you have to bring them in off of the grates if they work? Well, 
he said, Pat, they work at the minimum wage three hours a day 
two days a week. That is the best that they do. The only place in 
town that they can afford are the grates at that wage. The buses 
also take other people out for job interviews, but the great prob- 
lem. Congressman, is that too many of them are illiterate, and they 
cannot get and hold good jobs. But are they working, many of 
them? Yes. Are most of the rest of them looking for work? Yes. 

Now unfortunately, Mr. Chainaan, we hear from this Adminis- 
tration that these people cannot work or will not work, that they 
do not want to work, and that in fact many of them want to live on 
the streets. The facts are the total reverse of that. 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, I think that it is a true comment in 
that we are talking about adult illiterates. But we also have a 
system in this country of compulsory public education. And you 
wonder why it is that so many people who were born and came up. 
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And we are not talking about farmers. We are talking about native 
born individuals, the majority of whom are white. That they 
become illiterates. 

And yet possibly the greatest cause of it is that 82 percent of the 
children of America do not have pre-school education. Some 60 per- 
cent are denied Chapter I. And yet they end up becoming illiterate. 
And we do not stop to think that it begins at birth for many of 
these individuals, and we simply neglect them. 

So they end up with you trying to help them in New York and 
patch up what has been done. And the Assault on Literacy organi- 
z,^tion trying to patch up what we fail to dc early in the process. 
And we go on, and on and on. And in the meantime, some more 
than two million join illiteracy every year, and a million drop out 
of school obviously illiterate. We have immigrants coming into this 
country obviously illiterate and what now. 

And so the job is becoming so big that not only the cost is esca- 
lating, but all of the other problems attendant to illiteracy also. 
Even our national security is threatened. 

So the subject that we are talking about today is not an insignifi- 
cant one. And certainly, we want to commend the witnesses for the 
job that they are doing to help us out. 

Thank you. That concludes the hearing. 

[Whereupon, at 11:15 a.m, the subcon: ittee was adjourned, sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair.] 

[Auuilional material submitted for inclusion in the record fol- 
lows:] 
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CITY OF PHILADELPHIA 



Congressman Augustus Hawkins 
Subcommittee on Elementary, 
Secondary and Vocational Education 
Raybum House Office Building 
Room B346C 

Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Congressman Hawkins: 

I am pleased that I have been asked to submit testimony to 
the Subcomnittee on the reauthorization of the Adult Education 
Act. As yuu may kiiow, I aiu Chair u£ the Literacy Task Force of 
the U.S. Conference of Mayors, as well as Chair of that 
organization's Subcommittee on Education. Additionally, 
Philadelphia has the roost comprehensive adult literacy program 
in the nation. Headed by a senior person or ray staff, the 
Mayor's Commission on Literacy has provided local, regional, 
national and international leadership on this important social 
issue. Because literacy is a priority for my Administration, I 
b^'lieve that it is important to bring the p'^'ght of those 
lacking basic skills to greater national attention. 

I appreciate the opportunity for my remarks to be part '"f 
the public record. Best personal regards. 



W WILSON GOODE 



MAYOR 



April 9, 1987 



Sincerely, 




W. WILSON GOODE 
'/lAYOR 



WWG:dd 
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SUBOGMOmE ON ELMKTARY, SBOONDARY, AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

W. Wilson Goode, Mayor, City of Philadelphia 
Chair, Subcommittee on Education, U.S. Conference of Mayors 



Illiteracy and the Aaerican Adult 

Many citizens in our nation unemployed, underemployed, career displaced and 
Irani grants lack the basic skills necessary to function in everyday life. They 
cannot understand the warning on a medicine bottlf fill in a job application, or 
read to their children. These adults are referred to as functionally illiterate. 
They are excluded from participation in the mainstream of our society and economy, 
and they can be found in every state of the union. Tney live in urban centers, 
towns, and rural areas. The quality of their lives, their children's lives, and 
the lives of all Americans is enormously affected by their situation. 

No one knows for certain the numbers of those having this handicap. 
Determining a person's level of literacy is difficult; high school graduation is a 
poor indicator because, until recently, there have been no uniform minimum 
graduation standards. Surveys also yield ambiguous results because many readers 
are too embarrassed to acknowledge their condition. Low level readers sometimes 
carry newspapers in their pockets to feign literacy; others don't venture far from 
home because they can't read the signs on buses. Because of the social stigma 
attached to illiteracy, these adults have become a huge, voiceless minority with no 
institutionalized base of support. 

Adult illiteracy is a contributing factor m many of the severe social problems 
we as a nation face; it has been positively correlated with joblessness, welfare 
dependency, crime, and drug usage. While specific causal relationships cannot be 
conclusively established between illiteracy and each of these social problems, 
illiterates remain disproportionately represented in every one of these 
categories. By resolving to combat the problem of illiteracy, our nation will lay 
the groundwork for ameliorating many the other problems with which we are 
afflicted. 

Broadening our efforts against illiteracy today will have positive 
ramifications in the future. Research has demonstrated that a child's ongoing, 
personal contact with a literate adult in the home is the key factor in predicting 
a child's performance in reading at school. Thus immediate concentrated action on 
the problem of illiteracy through expansion of the Adult Education Act will help to 
break the cycle of intergenerational illiteracy that has trapped so many Americans. 



Literacy ar-d a C(a|)etitive America 

As IS well-known, our nation's economy is shifting from its traditional 
manufacturing base to high-tech information intensive industries. The demand for 
skills grows ever more pronounced as society becomes more technologically- oriented 
and complex. Few employers can accommodate workers deficient in basic reading, 
language, and computational skills. A mismatch is growing between the skills 
demanded by corporate America and those offered V the workforce, to the detriment 
of both. 

As this country competes with other nations for preeminence in economic 
performance, a determining factor in maintaining our technological edge is a 
literate workforce. Representative Augustus Hawkins recognized this relationship 
when he introduced H.R. 4728 last May, whxch addressed the connection between 
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functional illiteracy and the ability of the United States to compete effectively 
in the international arei.i. The bill proposes to authorize a program in which 
state educa ion agencies would leceivt ^^unds to provide basic skills to those who 
need them enhancing their eniployabilit> or enabling them to find new jobs and 
learn skills consonant with technological change. 

Noteworthv ir.itiatives have been taken by several American corporations in 
recognition o€ the link between literacy and competitiveness. The CIGNA 
Corporation, iJ. Dal ton Bookseller, McGraw-Hill Publishers Inc., and IBM are just a 
few examples of businesses which have made ^ major comm. ..uent to literacy through 
large financial or in-kind contributions. Harold W. McGraw, Jr., President § CEO 
of McGraw-Hill Publishers, has made a personal corfflnitment by chairing the Business 
Council for Effective Literacy, an alliance of businesses working to highlight the 
interest corporate America has in a literate population. 

Exciting public/private venture precedents have been set. But American 
business has never and cannot be expected in the future to assime full 
responsibility for the education of our adult population. The national agenda for 
education and hence economic competitiveness will inevitobly be determined by the 
federal government's conniitment. 



The Existing Literacy Service Network 

Estimates of the number of Americans lacking basic skills range from 23 to 72 
million; whatever the exact figure, only 5 \ are receiving regular, ongoing 
instruction. Services are provided through a network of literacy agencies, the 
most significant of which are funded by thr Adult Education Act. School districts, 
commmity colleges, libraries, organizations such as Laubach Literacy and Literacy 
Volunteers of America, community-based agencies, and churches comprise the bulk of 
the network. Services include Adult Basic Education, English as a Second Language 
instruction and practice for the GED (the high school ^equivalency certificate). 
Professor David Harman of Columbia University, a nationally ackjiovied^ed expert on 
adult education, has estimated that with proper support, these existing service? 
can be expanded to accommodate an additional 5-10 milliun people. 

Accoiding to Harman, the current system does nj>t reprf*sent a coherent network 
of literacy instruction for adults. It reaches only those students who happen to 
live in areas where literacy instruction is offered, those reached by limited 
outreach efforts, or those who are sufficiently motivated to find programs on their 
own. Thus, those adults most in need of basic skills often go without services. 

Further, the system is stressed by high dropout rates among adult students, due 
in part to uncertainties in their lives. Volunteer tutors, while providing the 
reduced-cost support necessary for many programs to exist, need high levels of 
support and training in order to function effectivel/ as literacy instructors. It 
i^ v*»ry important to note that these volunteer programs require dollarsi 

In order to expand learning opportunities for millions m.rt to be reached, 
greatly increased funding is imperative to provide materials, technology, space and 
instructional training. 
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Recent Literacy Initiatives 

Public awareness of the lite'-acy problem has been raised recently through the 
efforts of two major broadcasting corporations, ABC and PBS. PLUS, Project 
Literacy U,^., is designed to educate viewers through television on the dimension's 
of the problem, as well as provide means for interested tutors and students to come 
foward. PLUS works with local literacy programs nationwide to refer volunteers and 
those in need of services. 

The PLUS initiatr^'e was undertaken in recognition of the need for greater 
literacy services nationwide; however, when the program was begun, the established 
literacy service conmunity was already stretched thin, with many programs lacking 
the resources to handle the already waiting lines of tutors and studen' . On the 
whole, the PLUS campaign has been highly successful in meeting its goals of raising 
awareness and increasing the numbers of students and tutors involved in literacy 
instruction. But to help the network expand to meet the increased demand, new 
funding IS needed. 



Conclusion: Civic Literacy 

Literacy has two facets: one, the posession of the basic skills necessary to 
function effectively an everyday situations, such as reading traffic signs and 
shopping for groceries; and the other, the ability to comprehend, analyze and 
evaluate subtle concepts and arguments. This latter ability is essential for . " 
full and effective participation of all Americans in our political process. 

This year we are celebrating the Bicentennial of the United States 
Constitution. Yet, for those who lack the skills to read the seminal document of 
our democracy, opportunity is limited. The ability to make informed choices, to 
Vote intelligently, to Hetert nrnnapanHA '"'^nuires ""oii? thap basic llt?r8''y. To 
meet this challenge, a commitment to raise the educational status of the nation's 
adults must be forged bv uie leadership of our country. Resources must be provided 
so that the literacy problem can be meaningfully addressed and the possibilities of 
liberty and democracy may be fully realized by all of our citizens. To do less 
consigns our nation to governance by the haves, while the have nots, those who 
cannot participate, remain a voiceless minority, unable to persuasively articulate 
their grievances, offer their suggestions or register their choices. We must do 
more to ensure that these individuals fully avail themselves of the opportunities 
which our form of goverment guarantees. 

Institutionalized commitments to research, funding, and direction are required 
to reach the tens of millions of adults who need help. The investment, while 
costly, will pay enormous dividends in terms of our iiat ion's economic vitality and 
social cohesion. Jefferson warned that a nation cannot be both ignorant and free; 
*iis warning takes on a special urgency today. 
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TESTIMaNY OF NICHOLAS M. NIKITAS 
NATia^AL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON AiXJLT EDUTATTON 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 



PRESETTTFI) TO 

the: CLEMFmARY, SECONDARY AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SUBCOM'lITrEE, 
UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESEITOTIVES, 
TJffi HONC^AQLE AUGUSTUS FiAWKINS, CHAIRMAN 
MARCH 26, 1987 



GcxDd nxDrning rir. Chairman. As you knew, the National Advisory Council on 
Adult education created bv the Congress under PL 91-230 as amended in 1970 

to be an independent aqenc ' charqed with the responsibility to evaluate the 
effect '\c:ness ana recoimiend nt^w measures to the President, the Conqress and the 
Department of Education to resolve the crisis of adult illiteracy in America. 

In late 1986, ^r>e council released its nuch-accl aimed report "Illiteracy in 
America: Dxtcnt, Causes and Suggested Solutions. " Thus far in 1987, the NACAE 
has held public heannqs on the reauthorization of the Adult Education Pct in 
four national reqions: Newark, NJ; Nashville, TO; Denvcir, CO; and Seattle, WA.; 
and on April 1 in ix^s Angeles, CA. T^iroughout our hearings we have taken 
testimony from scores of state directors, local orogram directors, directors of 
non-Drofit nroqrams, volunteers and students. We have uncovered some very 
interostinq and significant information from the field and therefore are most 
honored to Prc%nt these findinqs to tnis Ccmnittee of the Conqress this 
morninq: 
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The Act 



There is much confusion among our populace as to the title "Adult Education 
Act." Therefore the NACAE ^e^rirnends that the title should be chanqed to "Adult 
Basic Education Art" to avoid confusion with otiier continuing proqrams at the 
local level. 

Categorical Levels 

When the Act was passed in the 1960's, there were three equivalency levels 
of ABE: Level 1 vas intended for those with 0-4 capability, level 2 for 
grades 5-8 equival?rLy; and level 3 was intended to train those with an 
equivalency of grade level 9 and above. Under the reform of the 1970' s, levels 
1 and 2 were cortuned into a new level 1 for 0 - 8 and level 2 remained the 
sane for grade 9 and above. This change has effectively allowed state and local 
agencies to expend most of the earrrvirkcd dollars for the new level 1 at the top 
half of Its soectruin. The TiACAL luvor^ ^he return to the previous levels of 
funding so as neither to encourage nor to allovv' program deliverers to save tme 
and labor by teachino only the more ca..i]v educable students in the top half of 
level 1, A return to the original three-tiered system v>ould insure that those 
most in need of basic skills, tliose most difficult to teacfi, will recei.^ Lhe 
training and that croqrams can nore easily be held accountable. It is the 
NACAE's rccnnmcndation that the CSL programs also be divided in three tiers: 
le. beginner, intermediate, .^nd advanced. The NACAE believes that this reform 
will reverst'' the trend of the giMntitv of stucJenti passing through each program 
as a measure of sixrcess, back to the aual ity of the training orovided the 
students most desperrftely m need. 
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Maintenance of Effort 

Most state directors of adult basic education view the "maintenance of 
effort" provisions of the act as a legislated incentive to distort and deceive. 
In anticipation of regional economic downturns, most states deliberately 
underreport the actual state and local canratment to ABE programs so as unt to 
be penalized by a reduction in federal funding, uliile this practice cannot 'ce 
allowed to contiiinc per sc, the urpact on accurate data collection, progran 
evaluation arid effectiveness, and long range planning is catastrophic. 

No serious effort to reducing illiteracy can be indertaken without the most 
accurate data collected from the field. Removal of the maintenance-of -effort 
provision can hclD the state directors and thd: US rtept of Education to quantify 
the depth of our crisis and the scope of existing prograimat ic effectiveness. 



Duplication of Effort (Sec 309) 

Because of the heightened oublic and political awareness of the crisis of 
illiteracy, the NACAE believes that new legislation and its concomitant 
duplication of effort is precisely what is not_ needed. The US Dcotartment of 
Education should be encouraged to undertake a carpet itivc state by state audit 
of existing programs, human and capital ccmitments, and a current and future 
needs assessrrt^nt . We have previously described some of the legislative 
jiTTjediments to such in-/estigation, but there is one legislative incentive that 
we believe should hx? included in the reauthorization of the act: a targeted 
state r>v state performance contract m the form of a federal report card on any 
state's cofTfiarative effectiveness with other qtates and the punitive denial of 
federal funding should any states not fuDy coooerate. 
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Student Pror^ress (So 306) 

There must be some object ivi zed means to assess individual student 
progress. Many students who can never hope to benefit fran the proqram must 
continue to be served under current guidelines. Local discretion for periodic 
reassessment is mx^rtant to determine whether or not a student can or should 
be retained. We repeatedly heard m testinony before us that the presence of 
these students is a definite disincentive for other students wno want to learn 
and It often leads direct] to incrcasmq the drooout rate and even denying 
seats to students who yearn to learn. ' 

Ciirriculum Devolooment 

There must be an incentive at the national level to e ourage the research 
and deveionment of new curricula. Tlx.> current state and lucal bureaucracy is 
both fearful of drstabil i7ino change and is franklv too ovoiwked to undertake 
such a project. The naCAE rx>Ucvrs that attention must be qi\rt,n to infonnation 
age computer tecnno^ogy to break awnv from the ^--t^or intensity of one-to-one 
training and move to ^roup trcunina of pcrhao^, 30 or 40 to one if we are to 
make any headway against the evt r r^si r '^>i -y: our adult illiterate 
populations. 

P^^Q"^^'^ - ^x^'^r^,.s m : ty .'s- r.f pbcnirs n teaching reading 

should be encouraqed ovrr the "IoVk - c,ay" nvthod. Since 1911, the phonics 
method has been more effcctiv- tn all 124 sturiiL-^^ umt^'-t.Aen. 

Bilingual - Any rofer :u- or idhcro-c- the ml mcrual nethod of 

training should bo romovc(] frr^r the .ict fa^'-^ of '.nr. px^'( widely successful 
and time-effectiw rnethtxls -if i:ri'j.i',M \ > ^,nL. [,ar'ii.rie. 
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Inter~3qency Aareerrents 

TTjere must be horizontal cooperation between qovernmental aqencios on each 
stop of tfie vertical delivery system: lo. Iimugration & Naturalization Service 
with the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the Defense Dcpartnicnt on the federal 
level or drug and alcohol clinics and private industry councils on the local 
levL 1 . 

Competition - the NACAE believes that there must be some federally based 
canpetition amonq the states and locally based competition within the states 
injected into the delivery process. Rec^uests for pro,x3sals must be given equal 
weiqht for orivate and non-nrofit providers without the turfinq fear of losing 
the authority of the LEA's if wc arc to seraously atta.*k the crisis. 

State Advisory Councils 

The NACAE has found that wherever state advisory councils have been the 
most broadly representative of [-hjuIac, orivaLc, and non-prcfit adult basic 
education service Providers, the programs are the most exemplary. The NACAE 
Delieves that whenevt^r and wherever the services are tlie most integrated, both 
quantity and qualitv are most certain to increase. States should also encourage 
local advisory coiliciIs to act as c lear mq houses for print rnaterials, confute r 
hard and soft ware, books, libr;jry resources, data collection, legislative 
advocacy, hotline access, and nctvjorkinq among all providers. By this means of 
sharea local resources and responsibility, the NACAE believes strongly that 
service delivery can Ix* most fully integrated and effective. 
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Ccyiclusion 

Thouqh heightened public awareness is essential, it bears its own new set 
of problerns. The number of players has so multiplied that we must be ever 
mindful not to diffuse effort. 

Political pressure for "pride of ajthorshiD" legislation must be avoided at 
all cost If are to improve existent institutional coiTrutments on the short 
range. In order to avoid any temporal or quick-fix solutions, the NACAE 
recxDcinends that a federal study be undertaken to assess all elencnts of current 
need and a projection for t}ye resolution of the crisis of adult illiteracy 
under a strategic master plan for the next 20 years. W mvo already created a 
20-ycar infrastructure and the dooI of illiterates has continued to increase. 

Let us elminate any olanning set asides and other process irrpediments to 
adult basic education. 

liet us encourane our public and private universities to tram more students 
m ABE and nSL and offer t[iem degree credit hours as student interns. 

Let us encourage the use of local libraries not onlv as input clearing 
houses on literacy resources but as output centers of ABE and ESL training. 

T^t us encouraqe year-round training .s a more consistent delivery system 
to reduce the high ABC dropout rate. 

Let us all work m concert to reform our K-12 oublic education system - to 
analyze the demands of the new family m the new America - to paint with the 
creative freedom of artists to invest m America's greatest asset - her people. 
Por as Edward Everett once said: "An educated populace is a better safeguard of 
liberty than even a standing army." 

Mr. Chairman, the National Advisory Council on Adult Cdixration unanunously 
Supports reauthorization. 
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Adult Education Act Rea horization 
Survey Report 



Thi eport is submitted to Congress by the Life Skills Division of the 
American Association for Adult and Continuing Education. 

It represents our attempt to establish a data base for addressing four 
issues concerning the reauthorization of the Adult Education Act. 



Submitted by 
Patricia M. Keeton 
Legislative Representative 
AAACE. Life Skills Division 
March 26. 1987 
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The questionaire was mai]ed to 4u ...ombers of AAACE representing aquU 
tducatlon Act programs. Twenty-four responded-an exceptional rate (S2*) for 
a man survey with a short deadline, (See attached) 

All areas of the country are represented by these responses: 

" West - 37X 

Midwest = 9t 

' Southeast = 2S% 

' Northeast = 29X 

The variety of positions in the field of adult education were included in 
the survey design. response reflects this variety. State administrators, 

local program directors, teacher trainers, and members of the research 
community all responded in equal amounts to the survey. 

In addition, responses include representation of the AAACE Units most 
concerned with the Adult Education Act: Teachers of Adult Education, English 
as a Second Language programs. Adult Basic Education programs, and Competency- 
Based Education programs. 



Survey Results 

In response to the question of including the attainment of competencies 
as a purpose of the Adult Education Act, an overwhelming majority (83t) 
support this addition. Two respondents question whether basic skills and 
competencies are not the same. Both feel, however, that the term co«ipetency 
IS appropriate. ^ 

Concerning the required state and local funding match, almost two-thirds 
of the respondents favor an increase. Specifically, m support a 25% match 
and 26X encourage a 50t match over time. The remaining 34% support the 
current requirement. There appears to be some concern that an increased 
matching requirement would fall disproportionately (and unfairly) on local 
programs. 

Respondents are equally divided on the issue concerning the duplication 
Of efforts among states' special project investments. Eleven feel that states 
Should be required to fund unique projects. Interestingly, of the 1] 
respondents who do not agree, 5 have noted that provisions should be made in 
Section 310 for dissemination and adaption of exemplory projects to other 
programs. 

Four-fifths of the respondents support the O.T.A. recommendation that 
levels of adult perforwnce be determined periodically. However, one third do 
not believe that performance survey results alone should be the basis for the 
state funding formula. One respondent insists that such a survey must be 
comprehensive in order to assure that accurate data is collected. Another 
insightful adult educator suggests that "there should be a mixed formula based 
on perfo-dnce levels of the adult population and performance levels needed 
for employment in the region." 
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Name MASTER Position 



1. The Stateaent of Purpose (sec. 302, stated below) was written in 1978. 

Statement of Purpose 

Sec. 302. It is the purpose of this title to expand educational 
opportunities for adults and to encourage the establishment of programs of 
adult education that will-- 

(1) enable all adults to acquire basic literacy skills nece'^sary to 
function in society, 

(2) enable adults who so desire to continue their education to at least 
the level of completion of secondary school , and 

(3) mak" available to adults the means to secure training and education 
that will enable them to become more employable, productive, and responsible 
citizens. 

Should the first purpose include both "basic skills and conpetencies 
necessary to function in society"? 



_83X_ Comments: 
Yes No 



2. Since its inception in 1965, the Adult Education Act has only required 
a ion match from state/local programs. 

Should the reauthorization require: (check one) 

_34t_ a. the same 10% match 

Yes ' No 

_40t_ b. an increase to 25% match 

Yes "Ho' 

_26«_ c. an increase to 50% match over a 5 year period 

Yes W 



"Tes" "HT 



d. other: 



3. Since 1975 states have expended $130 million for Section 310 Projects. 

This section presently requires that states fund projects that involve 

"the use of innovative methods.. .or programs which may have national 

significance...'' (See Section 310, printed on back). 
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Should this se:tion be changed to require ^hat 310 Projects not be 
duplicated ..e. REINVENTED) from state to state and that they should 
be worthy of dissemination to other programs? 



50% Comments: 

"Yes~ "liT 



Jse of Funds fjr S pecial Experimenta 1 Demonstrat ion Projects and Teacher 

Tra 1 ning ' 

Sec. 310« Of the funds allotted to a State under section 305 for a fiscal 
year, not less than 10 per centum shall be used for-- 

(1) special projects which will be carried out in furtherance of the 
purposes of this title, and whlch-- 

(A) involve the use of innovative methods, including methods for 
educating persons of limited English-speaking ability, systems, materials 
or programs which may have national significance or be of special value in 
promoting effective programs under this title, or 

(B) Involve programs of adult education. Including education for 
persons of limited English-speaking ability, which are part of community 
school programs, carried oui in cooperation with other Federal, federally 
assisted. State, or local programs which have unusual promise In promoting 
a comprehensive or coordinated approach to the problems of persons with 
educational deficiencies; .md 

(2) training persons engaged, or preparing to engage, as personnel in 
proqrairs designed to carry out the purposes of this title. 



4. The stdte grant-formula is based solely on the proportion of dults in 
a state who never finished high school. 

A 1986 study by the Office of Technology Assessment of the U.S. Congress 

recommends that the Department of Education conduct 3 survey of per- 
forwnce levels every three years. 

3* Should the act require that periodic studies of 

J^'*_ performance levels be conducted? 
Yes No 

b« Should the survey results then be the basis for the 

^o8X_ _32X_ funding formula? 

Yes No Comments 



